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ook the Third. 
VII. 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 


Waite the little incident just narrated took place in the 

it-gallery, a stranger had arrived at the mansion. 

A tall, dark-complexioned, good-looking young man, well- 
dressed, and of distinguished appearance. He inquired for Lady 
Richborough, stating that he had been to Hazlemere, but not 
finding her, had walked on to Boxgrove. He then gave Mr. 
Dancer, the butler, a letter, requesting him to deliver it to her 
ladyship, and say that the bearer, Mr. Hilary St. Ives, begged 
the favour of an interview with her. 

Mr. Dancer bowed most respectfully, and conducting him to the 
library, left him there, and proceeded on his errand. 

Now it chanced, at the moment Mr. Dancer entered the gal- 
ery, that Lady Richborough was engaged in conversation with the 

uis, and not wishing to disturb her, the butler did not im- 
mediately go forward, and while thus stationed attracted May’s 
attention. Fancying he wanted to speak to her, she went 
towards him, and on hearing his errand hastened down to the 
library, without staying to make any excuses to the marqnis for 
ter sudden disappearance. 

She found Hilary standing near the open French window, 

g out upon the smooth lawn and the Seis parterres. He 

formally as he advanced to meet her. 

“Iam aware that you expected to see Lady Richborough, Mr. 

Ives,” she said, saluting him. “TI have hurried down before 

use I have something to say to you.” 
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“T feel much flattered,” he replied, again bowin vely, « 
did not suppose that I lived “tg se recollection.” alla 

“T never f those I have known and at all cared for,” she 

; “and there are circumstances connected with your brief 
stay at Hazlemere which will always make me take an interest 
in you. I hope you bring good accounts of Colonel Delacombe.” 

“ Alas! no, I am sorry to say,” he replied, sadly. “He jg 
detained in Paris by a fresh attack of the low fever which he 
caught at Rome. He is most anxious to return to England, 
but his physician will not allow him to move at present. He 
has, therefore, despatched me to transact some business for 
him, and amongst other things has charged me with a letter to 
Lady Richborough, which must plead my excuse for my present 
intrusion.” 

“May I ask if the letter you have brought relates in any way 
to Mrs. Sutton? You can speak freely to me.” 

“T am not acquainted with its exact contents, but I know it 
refers to some important information which the colonel ho 
that her ladyship may be instrumental in obtaining from Mrs, 
Sutton.” 

“ Are you aware that Mrs. Sutton has left Hazlemere ?” 

“Yes. But Colonel Delacombe thinks that Lady Richborough, 
or your mother, may enable me to discover her retreat.” 
**“Neither of them can enable you to discover it,” rejoined 


May. 

a Then my object is frustrated,” he cried, with a look of deep 
disappointment. 

“Perhaps I can help you to find her,” said May. “ But do 
not let me raise your hopes too highly. There are difficulties in 
the way, as you will perceive. I must tell you in confidence, 
that for some weeks Mrs. Sutton has been living in absolute 
retirement in a secluded little cottage near the park—with my 
consent and with my knowledge. “But she intended to leave 
yesterday. She had a motive for her sudden departure, and 
refused to tell me whither she was going; but I think she will 
write to me soon.” 

“ Possibly she may not yet have left,” cried Hilary, eagerly. 
“Tt is important that I should see her without delay. Will you 
direct me to the cottage ?” 

“Readily. It is situated on the skirts of the park, close to the 
large chesnut grove on the left, which you can see from this 
window, and is occupied by Widow Perrins. You must tell the 
dame that I have sent you, or you will learn nothing from 

er.” 

“T will return immediately,” said Hilary. “Pray make my 
excuses to Lady Richborough.” 

Passing through the open window, he stepped out upon the 
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lawn, and gained the terrace, when a loud halloo checked him, 


and turning he perceived Mr. Radcliffe. 

“What the devil are you doing here, sir?” vociferated that 
gentleman. “Stop, and give an account of yourself.” 

Though disinclined to obey, Hilary nevertheless halted. 

“Lady Richborough or your daughter will acquaint you with 
my business here, sir,” he remarked, — 3 

“Ah, indeed! Pray have you seen Miss Radcliffe ?” 

.“] have had that honour, sir,” replied the young man, “I 
must beg you to excuse me just now. Iam in haste. On my 
return, T shall be at your disposal.” 

“You must not return, sir. I cannot allow you to see my 

hter again. I cannot allow you to re-enter the house. Am 
I sufficiently explicit ?—or must I warn you off the premises ?” 

“Warn me off the premises!” cried Hilary, fiercely. “You 
now effectually prevent my departure. I do not propose to 
leave at your biddin . Till this moment I was under the im- 

ion that Miss Radcliffe was mistress of Boxgrove, but it 
seems that you exercise paramount authority here.” =, 

“As Miss Radcliffe’s father, I am the best judge of those 
whom she ought to receive: I disapprove of you, sir, and there- 
fore peremptorily forbid your return. With my sanction you 
should never have entered the house.” 

“Mr. Radcliffe,” said Hilary, sternly, “I cannot believe you 
capable of acting in this extraordinary manner without some 
provocation. Having given you none, I seek in vain for a 
motive for your excessive rudeness, but as a gentleman you owe 
me an explanation, and shall render it.” 

“ Perhaps I have spoken too strongly,” replied the other, mode- 
rating his tone. ‘ Let me, then, say that your presence here is 
calculated not merely to cause me annoyance, but great pain.” 

“T understand it now,” thought Hilary. ‘“ He has discovered 
the terrible secret.” 

All anger at once disappeared from the young man’s counte- 
hance, and gave place to profound sympathy. 

“You have said enough, Mr. Radcliffe,” he observed. “TI will 
ey you. When you Tate my motive for coming here from 

iy Richborough, you will not blame me. Let me assure you 
—since it may be a satisfaction to you to know it—that I did not 
seek an interview with your daughter. It was by accident that 
I saw her, and the few words that passed between us referred to 

Sutton, of whom I am in prov 1g 

“You are in search of Mrs. Sutton!” cried Mr. Radcliffe, 
quickly. “ With what object ?” 

“Pardon me, sir. I cannot satisfy your curiosity.” 

“ Have you heard from her? Do you know where she is?” 
have come here for information respecting her.” 
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“ We know nothing of her. She has left Hazlemere several 
months ago. I have made many fruitless attempts to find her.” 

“Perhaps I — be more fortunate,” said the young man, 
raising his hat. “I wish you good day, sir.” 

Mr. Radcliffe did not attempt to stop him, for at the moment 
May and Lady Richborough issued forth from the library window, 

“What have you done with Mr. St. Ives, sir?” said her lady- 
ship, as she came up. “He has brought me a letter which re- 

uires an answer.” 

“He will he back presently,” observed May. ' | 

“T don’t think he will,” said Mr. Radcliffe. “TI shall be very 
much surprised if he makes his appearance here again.” 

“ What have you said to him, papa?” cried May, in consterna- 
tion. 

“Quite enough to prevent his return,” remarked Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, drily. “fj have a decided objection to the young man, 
Besides, his appearance at this juncture is excessively inopportune.” 

“Yes, I quite admit that,” observed Myrtilla. “ And perhaps it 
is as well he is gone. He might have caused some unpleasantness, 
You must really take your a hter to task, Mr. Radcliffe. She 
has behaved infamously, and if the marquis were not the most 
amiable creature alive, and devotedly attached to her, he could 
not fail to have taken offence.” 

“What have I done?” said May. 

“ Everything in your power to defeat our plans. You almost 
show the marquis that you are indifferent to him. You will 
not grant him a téte-a-téte. You allow that grand brouillon, 
Oswald, to interrupt him, just as he is making 2 declaration; 
and when I have set matters straight you run away from him 
altogether.” 

“My excuse is that I wished to speak to Mr. St. Ives,” re- 
plied May. 

“Will your ladyship now blame me for dismissing the young 
man so unceremoniously ?” cried Mr. Radcliffe. 

“Far from it. I think you acted very properly—very judi- 
ciously. Really, my love, we have had rather too much nonsense 
this morning. It is time to be a little sensible. Perhaps you 
may not have any very strong liking for the Marquis of Hartle- 

l—nor is it absolutely necessary that you should be in love 
with him—but you must allow that he is very agreeable, and if 
not positively handsome, is the next thing to it. He has a thou- 
sand recommendations, which I could enumerate if I had time, 
but they may be all summed up in the fact that he has the power 
of making you a marchioness. We all desire the alliance—papa, 
mamma, grandpapa, myself—we all urge it—and if you age 
wry vig, has shall insist—yes, insist upon compliance with our 
wishes. Have I said more than I ought, Mr. Radcliffe ?” 
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«Not a word,” he rejoined. “I hoped that a very different 
reception would have been given to the marquis.” Then 


turning to May, he added authoritatively, “If you refuse him, I 


never forgive you.” 
ae i. her entreating looks, he walked away. 

“You must extricate me from this dilemma, Myrtilla,” cried 
May. “I will not be forced into a marriage against my in- 
clinations.” , 
~ “Don’t expect the slightesi sympathy from ms my love. I 
am dead » t you. You are inno dilemma. Your course is 
perfectly Sete and everybody, except Oswald and his mother, 
will blame you if you do not take it, But here comes the mar- 
quis. Attend to what your —_ has said to you.” 

Presently, the Marquis of Hartlepool came up accompanied by 
Mrs. Radchife and Mr. Thornton. May was obliged to offer some 

ies for quitting him so abruptly in the portrait-gallery, 
and though annoyed by the treatment he had experienced, he 
was easily appeased. 

Resolved to bring the affair to an immediate issue, Lady 
Richborough suggested an extension of their promenade, and 
2 strolled on in the direction of the yew-tree alley. 

0 prevent May’s escape Myrtilla took her arm, and very soon 
the marquis in a lively discourse, which enabled him 
indirectly to renew his suit. They were left to themselves, for 
Mrs. Radcliffe and grandpapa, who comprehended Myrtilla’s 
tactics, discreetly kept back. 

Unquestionably Ren is something in a dim yew-tree alley 
favourable to utterances of love, but the presence of a third 
person is not calculated to heighten their effect. The marquis’s 
protestations being intercepted by Myrtilla, failed to move May, 
and though her silence might have been construed into assent, 
her looks betrayed her edllienene They had nearly reached 
the further end of the alley, when a tall dark figure suddenly 
Los before them. Recognising the unwelcome intruder, 

gage cg endeavo to get rid of him. 

wc 


i go the house, Mr. St. Ives,” she cried. “I will join 


| —_— immediately. I want to talk to you about the colonel’s 


“Your ladyship must excuse me,” he said. “ After what has 


ond between Mr. Radcliffe and myself, I cannot re-enter the 


“Have you seen her?” inquired May, in a low tone. 

“No,” he replied. “I merely returned to let you know that 
my search has been unsuccessful.” 

“I am so sorry I cannot aid you further,” she rejoined. “But 
you must not go till I have had some explanation with papa.” 

“You are very kind. I cannot remain longer.” 
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And he turned to depart, but was arrested by the Marquis of 


“ ! stop, my dear fellow,” cried the latter. “You shall 
not Sete shaking hands with me. Not expecting to see 


here, I did not se you at first. How are you, and how j 
my worthy friend, be colonel ?” Is 


“Do you know Mr. St. Ives?” exclaimed May, surprised, 

“Know him! I ought to do.” He is my preserver. 

“Your preserver! What do you mean, marquis ?” 

“Yes, 1 repeat, my preserver. He saved my life last winter 
at Rome. I will tell you the story in two words.” 

“ Not now, I beg,” said Hilary. 

“Yes, now,” cried Myrtilla. 

“Thus it happened. One moonlight night, during a visit to 
the Coliseum, T was set upon by brigands, who had concealed 
themselves in the passages. My dastardly valet-de-place aban- 
doned me, and I should certainly have been assassinated but for 
the gallant assistance rendered me by Mr. St. Ives. There were 
three of them—three athletic ruffians—and he had only a stout 
stick against their stilettoes. But he beat them off till the 
arrival of the sentinel.” 

“You greatly overrate the service, my dear marquis,” said 
Hilary. . » 

“Impossible to overrate it,” replied the other. “ You have 
laid me under an eternal obligation. But you have not answered 
my inquiries about the colonel. Where is he?” 

“Still in Paris. I shall have good news for him when I go 
back. It will delight him to hear of the alliance you are about 
to form. Accept my congratulations.” 

“Would I were in a position to accept them,” replied the mar- 
quis, glancing at May. 

“J fear I have been indiscreet,” observed Hilary to Lady 
Richborough. 

‘A little so, perhaps,” she rejoined. “ Your appearance was 
rather mal & propos. But the affair may be considered settled.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Hilary. “ Adieu, my dear mar- 
quis. I need not wish you success, for I know your cause is wot.” 

And bowing around, he departed. 


HOW HILARY FOUND THE PERSON HE SOUGHT. 


Hriary did not leave the neighbourhood of Boxgrove. . After 
a little debate with himself, he returned to the cottage, and asked 
the old dame whether she could accommodate him for the night. 





ter 
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first she hesitated, but at length said he might have the 
me which had been occupied by her late Lele and took 
him to it. It was very simply furnished, but scrupulously clean. 
In one corner there was a chest, which immediately caught his 

and he felt sure it belonged to Mrs. Sutton, On ques- 

ing the dame as to the state of her larder, he found 
that it would be necessary to seek a meal elsewhere. Luckily, 
this was easy of accomplishment. Within half an hour's walk, 
there was a well-known inn, much resorted to by visitors from 
fown on account of its picturesque situation, At at this com- 
fortable hotel he knew from former experience he could get a 
good dinner. Accordingly, he set out thither. 

Having dined very satisfactorily, he came forth, and was 
standing at the door of the inn, conversing with the landlord, 
when a well-appointed barouche came in sight. It was Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s carriage, and with her were Lady Richborough and 
the Marquis of Hartlepool. 

No sooner did the marquis descry Hilary than he stopped the 
carriage, and beckoning to him, said, in a low voice, as the young 
man came up, 

“You may now really congratulate me. The thing positively 
is settled.” 

We are not sure that the announcement did not cause a sh 

in the breast of the hearer, but he forced a smile, an 
he was delighted. 

“T owe everything to Lady Richborough,” pursued the marquis. 
“She has won me my bride.” 

. ited matters a little, that is all, my dear marquis,” ob- 
served Myrtilla. “The wooing might have been more tedious 


without me.” 
“And might not have ended as it has done,” cried the 


us. 
et Her ladyship has a vast deal more influence with May than 
Thave, so I would not interfere,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe. 

f Well, I am quite willing to take all the credit you give me,” 
sud Myrtilla, smiling. “Don’t you think I have reason to feel 
proud of my success, Mr. St. Ives?” 

“Indeed I do,” he replied. “ But I did not suppose the 
ar required any advocacy.” 

ou are very much mistaken, my dear fellow,” cried the 
other. “T almost began to despair, when Lady Richborough put 
i & word, and all difficulties vanished as if by magic.” 

“Her ladyship must be an enchantress—I have always thought 
» remarked Hilary, gallantly. 

I am so sorry we can’t take you on with us to Hazlemere,” 
tmarked Mrs, Radcliffe. Nothing would have given me 
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cs * pagema than to see you there, had circumstances per. 


“Don’t say another word, I entreat,” rejoined the young man, 
“Tam overjoyed by the intelligence I have just received, and 
hope, ere long, to have some good news to communicate to you 
in return. . Radcliffe’s prejudices against me will soon, | 


be removed.” 
m With this he bowed and retired, and the carriage went on. 

In asserting that he was overjoyed, Hilary had belied his 
feelings. The intelligence had greatly disturbed him. He had 
not recovered when Mr. Malham drove up in his gig, and, 
alighting, greeted him cordially. 

“What, are you come to look at us again, Mr. St. Ives?” said 
the surgeon. “We have had many changes since I saw you 
last, and more are likely to occur. We have lost your omni 
nurse, Mrs. Sutton.” 

“So it seems. Can you tell me what has become of her?” 
asked Hilary. 3 

“JT wish I could. But I have no idea where she is gone. I 
never could understand why she left Hazlemere, but the house 
has not been like itself since. Mrs. Trapp, the present house- 
keeper, is not to be compared to her. . Sutton, as you may 
remember, had quite the air of a lady. It was her own fault, 
I'm persuaded, that she didn’t marry well.” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard so,” remarked the landlord, who was standing 
by. “She was certainly a superior woman.” 

“Superior? Yes, 1 believe you. She was superior to any one 
in this neighbourhood. I’m afraid we shall never have her back.” 

“T’m by no means sure that she ain’t back already,” remarked 
the landlord. 

“What do you mean, Crowder ?” demanded the surgeon. 

“Why, Frank Mowatt, one of the Boxgrove keepers, who 
was here just now, told me he saw her this very morning, soon 
after daylight, near the park, and other folks have seen her.” 

“Not likely, that,” cried Mr. Malham, incredulously. “Mr. 
Radcliffe would have heard of her return, and so should I, if 
there were any truth in the report.” 

“ Well, Mowatt declared he saw her, that’s all I know,” re 
marked Crowder. 

“Send him to me,” cried the surgeon. “I'll give him 4 

inea if he can satisfy me she has come back.” 
se to Hilary, he then entered the house with the land- 
ord. 

Having already paid his reckoning, the young man walked 
away at a leisurely pace, meditating upon the information he 


had thus accidentally obtained. 
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The Fox and Hounds, where Hilary had dined, is situated at the 
foot of a hill which forms part of the same range as ree ny being 
divided from the latter by a lovely valley, » aheatir which runs a 
celebrated fishing-stream. The valley abounds in fine timber 
of various kinds, and on the banks of the river, and close to an 
old stone oy pra crosses it within a bow-shot of the inn, grows 
a row of tall Lombard poplars. 

Viewed from this bridge the scene, which comprehended the 


- woody heights of Boxgrove and the ancient mansion that crowned 


them, was “surat he noble park and the stately mansion had 
a strange fascination for Hilary. While sketching in the park, 
he had familiarised himself with the locality, and stamped its 
beauties so forcibly on his memory that they had ever afterwards 
haunted him. As he now gazed upon the enchanting prospect 
from the little bridge, the temptation to revisit these fair sylvan 
scenes was irresistible. 

Descending from the bridge to the meadows, and following the 
course of the river for a few hundred yards, he struck into a foot- 

which brought him to the outskirts of the park, and clearin 
the pales, he was presently in the midst of the thicket that cloth 
this side of the hill. 

Familiar with the spot, he knew where to seek to strike towards 
the path that led to the uplands, and pushed on without the 
slightest misgiving. The thicket had charms of its own that 
might have delayed him had he not wished to reach the brow of 
the hill before the shades of evening, now rapidly coming on, 
should obscure the beauties of the view. It was an object with 
him, therefore, to gain the footpath as expeditiously as possible, 
but he failed in his design, for the intricacies of the wood were 
more difficult than he imagined, and when at length he ex- 
tricated himself it had become almost dark. Still he went 
on, and scaled the hill-side with rapid steps. The uplands 
were quickly reached, but the beauties of the view were 
shrouded in gloom. The ancient mansion was distinguishable, 
but only as a dark mass. He walked on in that direction, but 
though sorely tempted did not enter the garden. However, he 
— for a short time in the vicinity of the house, as if spell- 

und. 

ae gleamed from some of the windows. Was May there, 
or had she joined the party at Hazlemere ? 

Suddenly he heard footsteps, and perceived a female figure 
moving end along the terrace. His heart beat violently at 
the thought that it might be May. Without considering the con- 
sequences he hurried towards the garden-gate, and nelliid it at 


very moment that it was opened by the person lie had seen. 
{t was Mrs. Sutton. 
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She knew him, and did not manifest the surprise that might 
have been expected at so strange a meeting. 

She would not allow him to enter into any explanation, but 
bidding him follow her, speeded towards a clump of trees that 
crowned a knoll at some little distance from the garden-gate, 
On arriving there, she stopped, and thus addressed him: 

“T know all—why you are in search of me—what passed 
between you and Miss Radcliffe this morning, and what sub- 
sequently occurred. 1 know where you will lodge to-night, and 
concluding I should find you at Dame Perrins’s cottage, 1 was 
going th er to speak to you.” 


hy give up your purpose? Let us go there at once,” said 

“ No,” she replied. “I have little to say now, and I would 
rather say it here, beneath these trees, where the gloom shrouds 
my features, than in the cottage. The time is not yet arrived 
when we can talk freely together—when we can look each other 
in the face. You have to learn who and what I am—and till 
you have acquired that knowledge, a meeting like the present, 
where the darkness befriends me, is best for both of us.” 

“Tf you have a secret to reveal to me, this is a fitting oppor- 
tunity for its disclosure,” said Hilary. 

. Not now, she rejoined. “ Though I earnestly desire to 
tell you all, I shrink from the task, You must not—you 
cannot learn the secret from my lips. I should die in the effort 
to reveal it to you.” 

“Must I then remain in ignorance of a matter which is of 
vital importance to me to learn ?” he asked. 

“No,” she rejoined. “ Nothing shall be withheld from you. 
I have written down a statement, which would have been de- 
livered to you after my death, but which you can now read. You 
will find it in the chest which you may have noticed in my 
little chamber in the cottage. Here is the key. When you 
have read the story of my life, you will know what to think 
of me, and as you think of me, can act. We may meet 
again, or we may not. Do not be influenced by any feeling of 
pity for me. Ido not want pity. I want love—yes, love! If 
i detest me, as you may do after you have learnt the truth, 
et us never meet again on earth. I will shun you, and you must 
shun me. But if you will feel that, in spite of all my errors, 
you can love me, come here to-morrow night at this hour.” 

“T will come,” cried Hilary, earnestly. 

“Make no rash promise,” she rejoined. “You have not yet 
read my story. I am staying with May Radcliffe—but you must 
not come to the house At nine to-morrow night you will find 
me beneath these trees. Farewell !” 
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And without waiting for any reply, she hurried back to the 


: Greatly perplexed and agitated, Hilary made no attempt to 
follow her, but after a while took his way through the chesnut 
grove to the cottage. 

When he was gone, two men, who had been lurking behind 
the trees during the interview, came from their hiding-place. 

. “Shall we knock him on the head as we did once afore, and 
get the key of the chest ?” observed one of them. 

“Tut! that would spoil all,” cried his companion. “ We 
don’t want the papers. We can frighten Madam Sutton without 
‘em. We shall find her here to-morrow night. Let us go and 
reconnoitre the cottage.” 

And they moved off slowly in the direction that Hilary had 
taken. 

Dame Perrins was in no = ty aye She had been 

ting her guest, and wonde e should stay out so 
a tt was om dt than nine o'clock, but the old dame kept 
pel bo ‘Her little tea equipage was on the table. The 
— singing on the hob, and she set about preparing a 
tea. 
wll at once she suspended her task, and looking at him myste- 
riously, and nodding her head, remarked : 

“Mrs. Sutton has been here.” 

“I know it,” replied Hilary. “I have just parted with her. 
She has given me the key of her chest.” 

“Tn that case, it be all right,” observed the old dame. “She 
told me she wanted to see you to-night, and I thought she might 
come.” 

_ Having made her guest as comfortable as she could, and find- 

ee had no further occasion for her services, the old dame 

ced and bolted the door, bade him good night, and retired to 
an inner room. 

Left to himself, Hilary spent some little time in reflection. 
‘hough his curiosity was greatly excited, and though he could 

it immediately, he hesitated, because he felt assured, from 
terms in which Mrs. Sutton had spoken, that some painful 
revelation was about to be made to him. 

At last he took a candle, and mounted to the little chamber. 

quiet it looked, and the neat little bed seemed to invite him 
lorest, but he had no thoughts of sleep. With a hand trembling 
with excitement, he unlocked the chest. 

It contained several documents, bundles of old letters tied to- 

» with other matters, but the first thing that caught his eye 
Was a packet sealed with black wax. 


Not doubting for a moment that this was intended for him, he 
VOL.CXLV. NO. BLXXXVI. 2D 
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took possession of it, and, descending to the little parlour, sat 
down and broke the seals. 

The manuscript which then met his gaze was penned in a 
bold, almost masculine hand, and showed no traces of the anxiety 
under which the writer must have laboured. 










IX. 


MRS. SUTTON’S HISTORY. 


As this sad story will not be perused by him for whom it ig 
narrated until the unhappy writer 1s no more, she implores his pi 
and forgiveness. Willing:y would she — him these painful 
details, Dut he ought to know them, and she cannot depart in 
peace without lightening her breast by a full confession of her 


crimes. 





























Would I had died when I was quite young. How many years 
of bitter remorse should I have escaped. When I look back to 
that season of innocence and happiness, I can scarcely believe 
that so fair a child can have become the wretched, despairi 
woman who now pens these lines. Yet even in that child’s breast 
there were seeds of evil, which, not being crushed, ripened into 
poisonous fruit, Excitable, wayward, capricious, not devoid of 
generosity, not unforgiving, but passionate—such was I as a 
young girl. 

My mother died while I was almost an infant. She was very 
beautiful, and rendered my poor father extremely jealous, and 
I fear I must have inherited some of her qualities, for she was 
passionate in the extreme, and vindictive as passionate. 

Personally, I believe, I resembled her—at least, when I was very 
young—though she was far more beautiful than I could ever : 
pretend to be. But it was this resemblance that made my father ) 
so doatingly fond of me—so blind to my faults. Uncontrolled 
a child, 1 became unmanageable as I grew towards womanhood, 
and my father perceived the sad consequences of his excessive ir 0 
dulgence to me when too late. ; 0 

Ren born in Jamaica—at Kingston. My mother was a native 
of the Island, but of English extraction; my father was of a 
ancient family, and brother of a baronet. He was a West India 
merchant, but did not prosper. He was indolent, and not a mal 
of business—very hospitable, and very extravagant. He left me to 
the care of my nurse, Bonita, an Octaroon, who was devotedly 
attached to me, and supplied the place of a mother. 

Nursed in luxury, i had scarcely a desire ungratified. My 
father studied every whim, and I was treated by those 
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me as if I had been a little princess. My education was 
neglected, but I was quick enough, and learnt many thin 
that I ought not to have done. In short, I was very badly brought 
as could not fail to be the case under such circumstances. 
that warm climate young persons arrive early at maturity, 
and before I was sixteen, my charms—such as they were—were 
sufficiently developed to attract many admirers, and I received 
several offers of marriage from sons of rich merchants and 
but would listen to none of them. I could not foresee 
the future, or I should have married then. 

Tho I did not know it at the time, my father was in 
difficulties. His large plantations and his very residence 
were mortgaged to a wealthy merchant, named Osborne. A 
widower, but without family, and nearly as old as my own 
father, Mr. Osborne was violently enamoured of me, and deter- 
mined to make me his wife. I detested him, and did not scruple 
to show my dislike, but he did not mind that. He gave my 
father clearly to understand that my hand was to be the price of 
his forbearance towards him. But though menaced by the sei- 
sure of all his property, and aware that Osborne, if thwarted, 
was quite capable  ¥ any vindictive measures, my father would 
not sacrifice me thus. He had written home, and had some 
hopes of obtaining from his brother the means of relieving himself 
from the frightful position in which he was placed. But in the 
interval Mr, Osborne became impatient, and declared he would 
not brook longer delay. In vain my father urged that he must 
first gain my affections. He treated the suggestion with contempt, 
andmy poor father, driven to his wit’s ends, was obliged to appeal 
to me. 

Then for the first time I comprehended his position, and saw 
my own peril. But my detestation of Mr. Osborne was increased, 
and I declared I would rather die than wed him, With tears in 
his eyes, my father besought me to have some consideration for 

but I remained inflexible. However, in order to gain time, 
T consented to permit Mr. Osborne’s addresses, and gave him 
tome slight show of eneouragement. This was a hard task to 
oe of my impetuous nature, but I fulfilled it with tolerable sue- 
tess, consoling myself with the thought of the scorn with which 
I uite him anon. 

At last the mail, so anxiously expected, arrived, but it did not 
the hoped-for assistance Shee my uncle. He could not, or 
not, help my father—at least, to the extent required. But 

sent out a young man, who had been a clerk in a mercantile 
to assist him in winding up his affairs, 
Bromley, the young clerk, was very shrewd and intelli- 
geht, and, moreover, very handsome. He pleased me better 
2D2 
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than any one whom I had seen in Jamaica. On being made 
acquainted with the exact state of my father’s affairs, which 
was worse than he had been led to anticipate, Bromley evinced 
great alarm, and at once stated that the only chance was an 
arrangement with Mr. Osborne. My father then explained to 
him the condition exacted by. his creditor, and that no other 
arrangement was possible. 1 was present at the time, and the 
young man glanced at me before making an observation. Readi 
my papngeemce to the plan in my looks, he shaped his answer 
accordingly. 

“Tt is quite clear you are in Mr. Osborne’s power, sir,” he said 
to my father; “but were I in your place, I would let him do his 
worst, rather than yield my daughter to him.” 

“JT cannot help it,’ was the reply, accompanied by a groan, 
“T must yield to circumstances.” 

“Before you take any decisive step, sir,” said Bromley, “ let 
me consider the matter, and see if I cannot discover some 
remedy.” 

My father shook his head, but as I appealed to him, he agreed 
to wait. As the young man quitted the room, he said in a low 
tone to me, “T will save you, if [ can.” - 

“*In the few days that followed I saw a good deal of young 
Bromley, and seon found that he had fallen desperately in love 
with me, nor did I disguise from him that he had excited a cor- 
responding feeling in my breast. .He implored me in the most 
passionate terms not to surrender myself to the hateful man, who 
would purchase me as he would a slave, but to resist my father’s 
commands, and, if he remained obdurate, to fly. I half promised 
assent, but had no serious intention of complying. 

ep, no chance of escape, I consulted Bonita. After hear 
ing all I had to say, she reflected, and then declared there 
was but one means of liberation, but I might not like to have 
recourse to it. I eagerly caught at the suggestion. Be it what 
it might, I would adopt it. With a look that frightened me, but 
did not shake my purpose, she then said that she would apply for 
acharm to an Obeah woman. I knew what that meant, but 
did not forbid her. 

I have now arrived at a period of my history on which I cannot 
look back without horror and the deepest remorse. I can offer 


nothing in extenuation of my guilty conduct, but I am amazed 


at it. 

Accompanied by Bonita, I paid a stealthy visit to the hut of 
the terrible woman who had promised me deliverance, and she 
told me that her most potent charms would be ineffectual against 
my persecutor. Only in one way could I free myself from him, 
and as she said this she held up in her yellow, skinny hand 
small phial, adding that a few drops, mingled with wine, or ay 
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other drink, would do the business. I did not wait to question 
her further, but, giving her my purse, which she thrust into 
her pouch with a fiendish grin, hurried away with Bonita. I 

myself no time for reflection. My blood seemed on 
fire, and fierce thoughts agitated my breast. My visit to the 
Obeah woman’s hut seemed to have changed my nature. Had 


“she dealings with evil spirits, as was asserted, and had one of 


them taken possession of me ? 

Mr. Osborne was at the residencia that night. He had 
dined with my father, and I left them sipping their claret 
in the verandah, while I paid my stolen visit to the Obeah 
woman. Bromley was with them. My absence had not been 
noticed, but he had been aware of it, for he knew my errand. He 

ed me anxiously as I reappeared, and I knew what his looks 
meant to convey. Little doubt indeed was left me on the subject, 
for Mr. Osborne rose from his seat, and, with a triumphant look, 
told me that I should soon be his bride. He would have em- 
braced me, but I thrust him back with loathing, and any 
lingering hesitation I might have felt was then removed. He 
was tly enraged, and vented his displeasure on my father. 
Sik sdvantags of this moment to whisper a few words to 
Bromley, who turned very pale, and, to hide his trepidation, 
walked to a little distance in the court. My father and Mr. 
Osborne had just lighted their cigars, when our black servant, 
Diego, brought in coffee and liqueurs, — me to serve them, 
as was my custom, and I went into the room for that purpose. 
Now was my opportunity. Into the cup of coffee which I de- 
ed for Mr. Osborne, unperceived by any one, save Bromley, 

was watching my movements from the court, I poured a 
few drops from the phial. [ then handed the cup to Mr. Osborne, 
but he was still angry with me, and declined it. He was not 
destined to die thus. Fate had elected another victim. My father 
bade me give him the coffee. I would have retreated, but he 
snatched the cup from me. 

Horror of horrors! he- had swallowed the poisonous mixture 
ere I could prevent him. 

I screamed and fainted. Bonita rushed into the room, and, 
amidst the utmost confusion, bore me off to my own chamber. 
They thought I had trodden on a snake. When I recovered, I 

tfor the phial, but it was gone. Bonita had removed it, 


_ @1 would have ended my anguish at once. No to had 


ssyet been made. Mr. Osborne had departed, stating that he should 
tome betimes on the morrow with the marriage contract. My 

had retired to rest, but I was resolved to see him, and 
make a full confession of my guilt, and, in spite of all Bonita’s 
attempts to dissuade me, I repaired to his chamber. He was re- 
dining on his couch, reading. I flung myself on my knees 
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before him, and implored his forgiveness. At first he thought 
me distracted, but the truth soon forced itself upon him. Over. 
come for the moment, he fell back on the bed, and I was rush. 
ing out for assistance, but he detained me. 

“I know the effect of this poison,” he said, with a composure 
that astonished me. “There is no remedy; but the effect will 
not be immediate, and will give time to make arrangements for 
your safety, for on my death, which is inevitable, suspicions are 
certain to attach to you.” 

I told him I would not survive him, but he stopped me. 

“Do not add another crime to that which you have uninten- 
tionally committed,” he said. “My sole consolation will be that 
you will escape. I have prayed for death, but I did not wish it 
to come in this way. <A packet sails for England to-morrow, 
You must sail by it.” 

“ And leave you? Impossible !” 

“You must go,” he said, solemnly and sternly. “I must be 
obeyed now. Your presence would double the pangs of death. 
Seek not to move me with entreaties. I am inflexible. Bromley 
will take charge of you. I intended to send him back by this 
packet, sr with very different tidings. Bonjta shall also go 
-ewith you. Make your preparations to-night. You must be off 
before Mr. Osborne can learn anything of the plan.” 

Again I besought him to allow me to stay. Again he sternly 
refused. | 

“As you hope for my forgiveness you will obey me,” he said, 
“You have the night before you. Employ it, so that you can go 
on board at daybreak. I shall not feel easy till you are gone. 
Then I can die in peace.” 

I wept—I prayed—I clung to him—lI bedewed his hands with 
my tears—but I could not move him. 

All was done as he enjoined. How he passed the night after I 

uitted him, I know not, but when I tapped at his door, an hour 
before daybreak, to tell him all was ready, he was fully attired. 
At that trying moment, when I felt ready to sink from the 
weight of anguish, he was perfectly composed. His countenance 
was serene in expression, though deathly pale, for he had already 
begun to feel the effects of the poisonous draught. But he bore him- 
self so firmly and manfully, that I felt ashamed of my own weak- 
ness, and strove to imitate him, though I thought my heart would 
burst with the effort. Never had I loved him so dearly as then. 
To say that I would have willingly died for him is simply t 
repeat the supplication I had addressed a hundred times that 
night to Heaven. His firmness never deserted him till the parting 
moment came. He had pardoned me—had blessed me—had bade 
me an eternal farewell, and 1 was about to leave the room, when 
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I saw him reel and fall back on the couch. I rushed towards 
him, but he motioned me away. 

&Go! go!” he exclaimed. “It is nothing. It will pass. Fare- 
well for ever |” 

Many months afterwards, when I had reached England, I 
Jearnt that he was found lifeless by his bedside. 





Before I proceed, I must state that Colonel Delacombe is even 
now, as far as I am aware, wholly unacquainted with the portion 
of my history which I have just related. 

I suffered much during my passage to England, but more in 
mind than body, and never ceased to reproach myself with the 
crime I had committed. But for Bonita’s watchful care I be- 
lieve I should have died. Bromley, also, strove to mitigate 
my distress. We were constantly together, and his passion for 
me increased. But mine had declined, for I began to fear 
him. He wished to marry me immediately on our arrival at 


. Southampton, but to this proposition I would not listen, and he 


became angry and suspicious, declared that I was trifling with 
him, and hinted that I was in his power, and must comply. This 
menace changed any lingering feeling of — into positive 
aversion. But I avoided a quarrel, and resolved to get rid of him 
when we landed. 

How I escaped from him at Southampton I need not relate, 
but I got to London with Bonita. Then I was safe. I had 
previously resolved not to make myself known to my uncle, 
and if he heard of my arrival in England, Bromley could not 
tell him where to find me. But I had no apprehensions on this 
score, and though Bromley made diligent search for me, it was 
not till long afterwards that he was successful. 

For some months I lived in obscure lodgings in Kensington. 
Bonita pone as my mother. 

of this life, which appeared wretched indeed after the 
luxurious existence I had led in Jamaica, I should have presented 
myself to my uncle, had I dared to do so, But I thought the 
haughty baronet would cast me off, and Bonita was of the same 
opmion, However, I emerged from my seclusion, and one day 
when walking in the Park, accompanied by Bonita, I attracted 
attention of a very handsome young officer. He made some 
excuse for addressing me, and though I received his advances 
very coldly he weld not be dismissed. Having ascertained 
I lived, he contrived to meet me again. 
er meetings followed, and Seymour Delacombe—for he it 
ame desperately enamoured of me—so desperately, that 
he Proposed marriage, though he supposed my condition far 
inferior to his own, Subsequently, when the violence of his 
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ion had abated, he reproached me with having duped him 
ut it is needless to say nant was — Es be. 

When Bonita, whom he believed to be my mother, ‘told him in 
a decided tone that our intimacy must cease, he became half 
frantic, vowed that his intentions were honourable, and that 
he meant to wed me. 

He kept his word—though not without hesitation and delay— 
and we were privately married. 

Alas! the union was fraught with misery. No sooner was 
the step taken than he repented it. I had left London by 
his desire, and resided at a little cottage in the ap pgp of 
Bath. Bonita was always with me. Ashamed of me, irritated 
with himself for having made—as he deemed—such a dreadful 
mésalliance, my husband visited his anger on me. 

I bore his reproaches at first with patience, but my pride 
soon took fire, and painful scenes occurred between us. When 
he taunted me with my lowly origin, I could have retorted that 
my family was better than his own, but I forbore, as it would 
necessitate other explanations, and I would not allow Bonita to 
reply. 

ee quarrels grew more frequent—more fierce. After the first 
few months he rarely came near me. My life was now a burthen. 
But I had a hope of brighter days. I expected to become a 
mother. 

It was about this time, when I was driven into a state border- 
ing upon.frenzy, that my evil — again appeared before me. 
By dint of constant inquiries Bromley had traced me out. He 
had learnt that I was married, and was aware of my present 
unhappiness. He came under the pretence of offering me advice 
and assistance, and I was foolish enough to give him welcome. 
Bonita warned me of my danger, but I would not listen to her 
counsel, 

Bromley took up his abode at Bath, in order to be near me, and 
spent almost every evening at the cottage. Utterly neglected by 
my husband, and having no other society, he helped me to = 
the weary hours, but I did not foresee—as I ought to have done 
—how my conduct would be misconstrued. 

Mischief-makers reported what was going on to Seymour. 

One evening he arrived unexpectedly and found Bromley 
with me. Thrusting him indignantly from the house, he 
turned his fury upon me; heaping upon me every opprobrious 
epithet that his rage dictated. He charged’ me with having 
dishonoured him with a man who had been my paramour before 
marriage. 

Stung beyond endurance by his galling words, and no longer 
mistress of myself, I snatched up a knife, and should have 
plunged it to his heart, but, thank Heaven! I was spared that 
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crime. Bonita flung herself between us, and tried to obtain a 
hearing, but in vain. He was deaf to her entreaties. 

After such a scene reconciliation was impossible; and I was 
not surprised to receive a letter from my husband, informing me 
that he was going to Ireland with his regiment, and would see 
me no more. At the same time he enclosed a sum of money, 
stating that the like amount would be paid me quarterly. 

I wrote to tell him that he had wronged me by his suspicions, 
but he did not deign to answer my letter. Perhaps he had heard 
that I had been indiscreet enough to continue my intimacy 
with Bromley. : 

I will pass over several wretched months. I would fain blot 
them from my memory. My child was born, and I gave him my 
father’s name of Alberic. I wrote to Seymour imploring forgive- 
ness for his son’s sake. 

My letter, like the one I had formerly written, remained un- 
answered, but he sent a confidential agent to|me—a certain Mr. 
Courtenay. This person’s manner was kindly, and he displayed 
much feeling. He told me his instructions were to remove the 
child, and that if I refused to deliver it up to him no further 
allowance would be made me. He gave me a solemn assurance 
that the child would be well cared for, but added that I could 
not be allowed to see it. I rejected the proposition. But alas! 
I was weak and wicked enough to yield to Bromley’s persuasions, 
and suffered my little Alberic to be taken from me. 

The punishment of my heartless and unnatural conduct was 
not long delayed. Bonita was absent at the time, but when she 
returned she bitterly reproached me. From that moment she 
conceived a violent antipathy to Bromley, and sought to drive 
him from the house. 

Such an existence, as I then led, embittered as it was by 
Bonita’s ceaseless reproaches, was unsupportable. Bromley, who 
thought his life in danger, urged me to fly with him, and the fatal 
influence he had now acquired over me, compelled me to assent. 

“wa by step I went downward. 

Before my departure I wrote a few hurried lines to Bonita, 
bidding her farewell, and enclosing her a sum of money. 

No fixed plans. No precise destination. Our journey soon 
came to an end. 

We were crossing the Severn in the ferry-boat from the Old 
Passage to Chepstow. A gale was blowing at the time. The 

t was upset, and all within her perished except myself. I 
i by miracle, but none knew that I had escaped. 

y marvellous preservation from a watery grave suggested a 
ood me, and I resolved to act upon it. Lost to the world— 


—e to be drowned, I would begin life anew, under a new 
e. 
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Perhaps I might have returned to poor Bonita, But my letter 
had Killed her 


When she found that I had abandoned her, she had done with 
life. She had brought the phial of poison with her from Jamaica, 
and the moment was come to have recourse to it. 





In the part I had resolved to enact, I ran no risk of detection, 
Few knew me in England, and the few who did were unac- 
uainted with my real history. My uncle had never seen me, 
i had no fear of my husband. He would not doubt that I had 
ished, when he read the account of the disaster in the Severn, 
on of my temperament there was a strange satisfaction in 
having severed all ties, Freed from Bromley — divorced as 
if by death from a husband who hated me, I rejoiced at my de- 
liverance, But, on the other hand, I had lost the truest and best 
friend I had on earth. I had also lost my child. 

For good or ill, the step was taken. I could not, and would 
not, retreat. 

I took the name of Sutton, and described myself as a widow. 

How my pride revolted against the humble situation I was 
compelled in the first instance to accept. I, who had had 
a dozen servants to wait upon me, whose slightest look was 
obeyed—lI, the niece of one of the proudest men in England—to 
become nurse to the children of a woman whom I felt te be-my 
inferior in every respect! I could scarcely submit to the de- 
gradation. Yet I discharged my duties so well, that I kept the 
situation for nearly three years, and pleased my mistress so much, 
that she recommended me to Mrs. Radcliffe of Hazlemere, into 
whose service I next entered. 

I was then two-and-twenty, but I looked five years older. 
Such beauty as I once possessed had fled. My manner likewise 
was changed. All my natural gaiety had forsaken me From the 
first my new mistress took a great fancy to me, and was curious 
to learn my history. I told her I was a widow, and that my 
married life had been unhappy, but I avoided entering into de- 
tails, and she was considerate enough not to press me further. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was in delicate health, threatened with con- 
sumption, and I nursed her with so much care, that I may 
venture to affirm that I saved her life. I had now become 
indispensable to her, was promoted to the post of housekeeper, 
and the entire management of the establishment devolved 
upon me. Weak, vain, indolent as she was, it was not difficult 
to gain an ascendancy over Mrs. Radcliffe. 

y authority in the house became almost absolute, for Mr. 
Radcliffe, the best-hearted and kindest of men, but also one of 
the easiest, never interfered with me. 
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Having acted as nurse to May, I had won the affections of that 
charming child, and her attachment to me helped in some mea- 
sure to Al up the terrible void in my heart. 

Thus my position was completely assured, and I might have 
been happy, if I could but have obliterated the past. But the 
undying worm gnawed incessantly at my heart. Though hidden 
from the world, I could not fly from myself. My rest was 
broken by dreadful dreams. I saw my father with a stern re- 

ful look—Bonita—Bromley—but strange to say! for a 
time I thought not of Seymour or of my little Alberic, 

Though Mrs, Radcliffe’s weak and frivolous character always 
inspired me with contempt, I entertained a certain regard for her, 
till one day she confidentially informed me that she nourished a 
secret aflection for one who ought to have been her husband, and 
she showed me some of his letters. 

Judge my surprise—judge my consternation—when I found 
these letters were from Seymour Bulccoaiea A strange feeling of 
ape was aroused. Though I knew that when Seymour made 
ove to Esther Thornton, he deemed himself released by death from 
his marriage ties, my jealousy of her, my anger against him, 
were not lessened by that consideration. 

And these feelings were kept alive -- nay, increased—because, 
having enlisted my sympathy, as she deemed, Mrs. Radcliffe 
constantly talked to me of her old lover. He had given her his 
miniature, which she now produced, and hung it above the chimney- 
piece in her boudoir. There it was constantly before me. 

I did not alter my demeanour towarés Pat contrived to 
maintain a semblance of respect—but I was often on the point of 
betraying myself by an onididian of jealous rage, and I resolved 
to have revenge for the torture she unconsciously inflicted upon me. 

It would not be true to say that the feelings that I once ° 
entertained for Seymour were revived by this constant reference 
to him, but it brought him to my mind, and awakened my 
maternal affections, which had so long lain dormant. I could not 
rest till I had ascertained what had become of my little Alberic. 
From inquiries, which I caused to be made, I learnt that he was 
with Mr. Courtenay at Exeter, and satisfied that he was well cared 
for I was perforce content. 

Time went on, and for many years nothing occurred to disturb 
my fancied security. 

All peat of detection had long since ceased, when 

day I received a letter that filled me with alarm. It was 
from an elder brother of Bromley, whom I had never seen, but 
whom I had heard described as unprincipled and unscrupulous. 
Daniel Bromley knew my unha py story, for John had been 
imprudent enough to reveal it to him. 
the time of the disastrous accident on the Severn, Daniel 
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Bromley had just sailed for America, and I think it was John’s 
intention to join him there. Hearing of his brother’s death, 
Daniel went on to San Francisco, and lost all the money he gained 
in gambling and low dissipation. 

After a prolonged absence, and many disreputable adventures, 
he returned to this country in a wretched plight. 

From the newspaper report of the rae he had been led to 
believe that I had ry at the same time as his brother, but 
on making inquiries on the spot he discovered that the body had 
never been found, and his suspicions being aroused he made 
further investigations that eventually led to my discovery. 

No sooner did the villain satisfy himself on this point, than 
he wrote the letter I have mentioned, and threatened to reveal 
all the details of my early life, with which he had become 
acquainted owing to John’s indiscretion, my unhappy marriage, 
ont every subsequent incident of my career, unless he was paid 
handsomely for his silence. 

I had no alternative but compliance, and his extortionate de- 
mands being incessant, I could no longer supply them. 

Rendered deperate I defied him, and he then informed me 
that he should go to Mr. Courtenay, and deposit with him a 
sealed packet containing certain documents, to be despatched to 
India for Colone] Delacombe, if not reclaimed within three months. 
I disbelieved this menace, but it proved to be correct, for the 
packéf eventually fell into my own hands. 

It contained fearful evidences against me. I found within it 
all the letters 1 had written to the villain himself, together with 
a statement which he had drawn up, charging me with parricide. 
He endeavoured to substantiate the horrible accusation by letters 
from his brother John, and extracts from old Jamaica newspapers, 
in which mention was made of the suspicious circumstances under 
which my father died, as well as of my sudden disappearance. 

The false villain likewise accused me of poisoning Bonita. 

Death at last liberated me from the relentless extortioner, and I 
was allowed some years of comparative tranquillity. With such a 
heavy load of guilt on my soul, I could not have a tranquil mind, 
but i was no longer in constant dread of detection and disgrace. 





Let me now turn to May Radcliffe. 

Sweeter creature never breathed. Loving her as I did with 
infinitely more affection than her own mother, I became jealous 
of her as she threatened to deprive me of my power. I despised 
myself for the unworthy feeling, but I indulged it nevertheless. 
A perpetual conflict was going on in my breast between love 
for the dear girl, and dread of the sway she was sure to gain 
over her father, and which might be exercised to my disadvantage. 
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My secret aim we to get her my pg wy and I See 
encouraged an attachment that a to springing u 
tween her and her cousin Oswald. e But I was folled, for though 
Oswald was passionately enamoured of her, she was quite indif- 
ferent to him. 

I was deliberately pursuing this plan, when an event occurred 
that turned my thoughts into an entirely different channel. 

One night a young man, who had been attacked by robbers, 
was brought to Hazlemere. He was almost insensible from the 
injuries he had received, and was committed to my care by Mr. 
Radcliffe. While I was watching over him that night, he became 
ight-headed, and amid his ravings frequently repeated the name 

Courtenay. Already I had se struck by his remarkable 
resemblance to Seymour Delacombe, and the mention of this 
name confirmed my suspicions. A mark on the young man’s 
shoulder convinced me that he was my son. 

Yes, he was indeed my son—my Alberic—whom I had not 
beheld since he was an infant. 

Oh! with what rapture I gazed upon his features. The flood- 
gates of my heart were burst open, and the long, long repressed 
tide rushed in. 

My transports of delight were soon succeeded by emotions of 
terror. I had found my son—my dearest treasure on earth—but 
I should lose him again as soon as found. I dared not tell him 
I was his mother. He would spurn me from him if he knew all. 
Oh! the agony of that thought. A thousand extravagant notions 
passed through my brain. "Nothin I would not attempt to keep 
my Alberic near me. Mrs. Radcliffe might be induced to aid m 
plan. She still loved Seymour, and would befriend Seymour's 
son. But this was the mere beginning of my wild scheme of 
which the consummation was to be Alberic’s marriage with May. | 
This scheme presented itself so vividly to my imagination, and 
seemed so feasible, that I resolved to act upon it. Nor was it 
so mad as it would appear. Mrs. Radcliffe was a mere puppet 
in my hands. I could move her as I pleased. May’s heart was 
disengaged, and I thought her omeslitliies could be excited in 
favour of the handsome youth. 

Success in the first instance attended my design. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, as I anticipated, took the liveliest interest in the young 
man, when tonvinced that he was the son of her old lover, and a 
scary and lasting impression was produced on May by Alberic’s 
good looks and romantic charaeter. 

But all my combinations were destroyed by the unexpected 
return of him I most dreaded on earth. Fate, that had brought 
Alberic to Hazlemere, brought his father there likewise. Flight 
alone seemed left me, but I would not fly. The conflict was 
unequal, but I did not shrink from it. knew that Colonel 
Delacombe feared me more than I feared him. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 


XV. 


CHOPPING THEOLOGY. 


ArcuieE had told Noel in his impetuous and candid fashion 
everything about his engagement, rushing into Noel’s room and 
flinging himself into an arm-chair, and imperiously demanding 
congratulations; and Noel had tendered the congratulations, and 
also expressed some surprise at the suddenness of the event, but 
had seemed not inclined to dwell upon the subject; in fact, had 
turned it into that which they were now discussing. 

“ And why do we have to go to chapel every morning?” said 
Noel, as he put some coals on the fire. “ Why is there chapel at 
all—where is the reason in it?” 

“Eh? Qh, I don’t know,” replied Archie, absently. ‘ There's 
been chapel, I suppose, from time immemorial, hasn’t there? It’s 
become a custom. I never thought much about it; at least, it 
never entered my head that there was anything unreasomble 
in it.” 

“Your wits are wool-gathering, I think,” said Noel, turning 
round sharply. “Time immemorial! custom! You talk like a 
school-girl.” 

“ Well, don’t get in a bait, old fellow. Why do you object to 
chapel so much ?” 

“T shouldn’t object to it a bit if I could see any reason in it. 
What is its intention? You don’t call it worship, 1 hope?” 

“T suppose it’s meant for worship,” said Archie. “ It’s by way 
of paying outward homage to God.” 

“ve seen you looking into a Bible sometimes,” said Noel. “I 
think you will find there that God declares, if He is worshipped at 
all, it must be in spirit and in truth, and that He censures people 
for drawing high to Him with their lips while their hearts are far 
from Him. How about our hearts in chapel? I was told that 
when ‘Don Juan’ was published, men used to take it to chapel in 
the form of prayer-books, and consequently, for a time there was 4 
wonderlul development of devotion. hat becomes of the 
worshipping in spirit and in truth, eh?” ; 

“Well, but at any rate the intention of those who established 
the thing was honest, and I don’t see how they can be held re 
sponsible for the conduct of every individual. You might as well 
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argue that churches should be abolished because everybody in the 
gation may not be a sincere worshipper.” 

“ You might as well argue no such thing,” returried Noel, testily. 

“ Where’s the analogy? Churches are optional, for one thing; I 

mean the going to church is optional, and it is entirely the fault of 

the insincere worshippers if the ~~ poe are not what they 


profess to be. Churches are part of the religious profession of 

the nation, and the nation needs to make a profession through 

some visible institution, otherwise it might be assumed that it had 

no religion at all; but I don’t see that we require to go to chapel 

every morning’to show that Merton and Magdalen are not 
aP 

“Perhaps decency has something to do with it,” said Archie. 

« And what is worship worth which is only kept up for decency’s 
sake?” cried Noel. “ Anyhow the claims of decency might be 
satisfied with a weekly in place of a daily ceremonial. No, no, 
Knipp, it will cost you some cudgelling of the brains to find a 
sound reason for the thing. There’s something remarkably rotten 
in the state of Denmark. This constant chapel-going and mumbling 
of prayers is just a specimen of that rage for the symbols and 
images of truths rather than for the truths themselves with which 
the age is cursed. To most fellows—barring, of course, men like 
Jones and Rogers, to whom saying their prayers seems to come as 
naturally as eating their dinner—it must be a complete farce. 
Imagine what the Being must think to whom such sham homage 
is paid. ‘The worst of it is, its frequency makes it such an 
abominable infliction.” 

“But if we were among the honest worshippers, I suppose it 
would be no infliction at all,” said Archie. “ And why can’t 
we be? You believe there is a God, don’t you, Noel?” 

“ Nobody but a man out of his senses ever believed anything 
else. I have no faith in your atheist. A man may not believe in 
this religious system or that religious system, but I don’t believe 
there was ever a man yet, except a madman, who really believed 
there was no God. As to conceited fellows, who think it fine to 
affect the infidel, they of course go for nothing. They could soon 
be cured in the way Coleridge’s master cured him—flogged the 
atheism out of him.” 

“And you believe the Bible, too?” asked Archie. 

«Yes, I suppose I do—to a certain extent at least,” replied 
Noel, slowly. “I believe in its inspiration and I credit its facts, 
and so I fancy would anybody who chose to examine it impartially. 
What professed infidels say against it is generally worthless, because 
they don’t investigate fairly; they start with the determination to 
prove it a lie, and they do it—nothing easier.” 

“Then, if you believe in God and believe in the Bible, I don’t 
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see why the forms of religion should bore you,” said Archie, “ For 
my I never thought of not believing; I never had any doubts 
on the subject, and the consequence is I never feel as if I were 
worshipping insincerely.” 

Archie elivered this with an air of infinite self-complacency, 
and a manner which seemed to imply something of exultation at 
his own relative superiority of faith. Whereupon in an instant he 
had his friend’s eyes turned full upon him, glaring and flashing 
with a steady vehemence that almost seemed kindled by real fire, 
and had to stand as best he might such a torrent of passionate and 
bitter words as only Noel Manners could have uttered, and as he 
never uttered but in the unbounded licence of confidential intimacy 
and on a subject which thoroughly roused and excited him. 

“Never thought of not believing, never had a doubt on the 
subject, always worship sincerely—ha! worship sincerely, for- 
sooth !—fall down before your own superstitions, make obeisance 
to some pretty little fanciful sentiment, and then have the con- 
science to yourself a devotee and the quintessence of celestial 
faith. Dear precious saint, I wonder you condescend to bless this 
miserable world with your presence! What are you smirking at? 
1f you want the plain truth, you’re a bumptious, conceited young 
prig. That infernal self-sufficiency will be the ruin of you some 
of these days. I know you, Archie, you're a young man of what 

aple who are given to classify in such matters would call High 
Church tendencies; you're a Puseyite in embryo; that is to say, 
you've got a gigantic bump of veneration, an average bump of 
imagination, and a very little bump of reason, and so whenever 
you are called upon to sing psalms or to say your prayers, away 
you go at once into a high state of devotion, pray and sing as if 
you thought praying and singing the nicest things in the world, 
and then rush off to a ball with a hazy idea that you have been 
worshipping somebody and doing it awfully well, that the organ, 
the and chanting, and the praying were tremendously pleasant, and 
somehow got you two or three steps nearer heaven, and that you 
are one of the most pious and spiritual creatures on the face of the 
earth. 

“J kneel to you, mon ami. Oh, you may shake that head of 
yours if you like, but you'll find what I’ve been saying true 
enough some day, and I wish, young fellow, you would get a few 
more ideas into it. Yes, with that thin-skinned, emotional nature 
of yours, which can be played on like an instrument, it wouldn't 
take much to make you fall madly in love with all the pretty 
symbols and pictures which certain people venerate and other 
people laugh at; put you under some downright Puseyite or 
ritualist-—lucky for you Croft had a head on his shoulders—and 
ina month you'd be going in for matins and dresses, and toys 
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and ions, and all the rest of it, and expect to be blown into 
ise some day in a gale of incense. 


«Worship! good God, Archie, it makes me mad when I think 
of you, and I can call you nothing but an infatuated simpleton. 
You don’t know what you worship, and half pool in the 


ingdom don’t know what they worship; you worship a theory; 
king’ y, the Deity might be Thor ir Beenie Allah or God, 
it would come to much the same thing. What possesses you that 
you never pause and think on this matter? Religion! you can’t 
on religion as you put on a new coat. at’s a religion 
worth which is only a romance or an idea? And, as far as I can 
see, that is about all that yours is at present. I told you I believed 
in the Bible to a certain extent. SolIdo. I believe it to be 
historically true, and I admire the central figure of it as much as 
any man on earth can, and I wouldn’t for the world have it 
ved false. But what of that? As far as any influence on my 
ife is concerned it might be any other book; Jesus Christ is no 
more to me than Socrates. it’s precisely the same with you, 
Archie; I don’t care a fig for your theories and fancies, | say 
practically it is so. For God’s sake get rid of that fatal self- 
complacency of yours, and give up chasing phantoms. I tell you 
your spiritual nature, if it is to live at all, can’t live on ideas and 
notions any more than you can live on air. 

“If I’m to be religious to any purpose, the Deity I pray to and 
love must be something real and substantial to me; I must realise 
his personality just as much as I do yours; his existence and his 
nearness must be so vivid to me that I shall be able almost to feel 
as if 1 could breathe his presence and hear his voice when he 
allows me to commune with him and to learn his will. And then 
besides I must feel that he has an individual interest in me, that 
1am not lost in the sum total of humanity, but that he deals with 
me as if I were the only creature he had ever made, and the only 
one he had to think about. 

“Yes, Knipp,” continued the lad, with his earnest eyes aflame, 
and clenching his fist passionately, “until I am sensible of this, 

on to me is an utter vanity, and I won’t allow myself nor 
anybody else to say that I have anything to do with it beyond 
orming to certain decencies connected with it as an institution 
of the country in which I live. And just allow me to tell you, 

- Devotee, that however you may repudiate the notion, it’s 
practically the very same with you.” 

__ “Ah!” was Archie’s reply, as he came and stood before Noel, 

g, and with his hands thrust into his pockets in a jaunty 

sort of way. “Do I look the devotee now, do you think? i don’t 

' about parliament, but there’s the stage, you know. Why 

tyou go on thestage, Noe? You'd do the ranting splendidly; 
-—VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVI. 2" 
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and then in time you might make a fortune, and in that way be 
an M.P. sooner than you dreamed of, you know. I like to see 

ou like this, old fellow; I like tosee you warm up and fire away, 
in spite of the personal rudeness which, with you, is not exactly 
limited. Your vocabulary, let me tell you, is more fertile than 
choice. But, seriously, look here: in my humble opinion you've 
got into a mental scrape. How do you mean to justify the con- 
clusion you come to? You believe there is a God; you believe 
the Bible to be historically true; you believe in its inspiration; 
you profess to be an immense admirer of the Christian system of 
religion; and yet, with all this, you are to have nothing to do with 
religion till somehow a certain mystical system of special intimacy 
is established between you and God. How or when is that to 
come about I should like to know?” 

“ You're way of speaking only makes me the more convinced 
that you've never given a single real thought to the question,” 
said Noel, speaking in his ordinary calm tone, for the vehement 
mood had passed off, and he was standing quietly warming his 
back at the fire. ‘ What meagre ideas you have about belief. 
Don’t you know that belief, to be a force, must become part and 
pene ,of a man’s being; it must grow into him till it saturates 

im from top to toe, and becomes a habit of his mind, so that he 
believes with as little consciousness of the act of believing as in 
speaking he has of the act of speaking. In fact, your belief in 
anything to be available for any practical purpose must get to be 
an instinct. Mental scrape, did you say? I haven't a notion 
what you mean, and I don’t think you know yourself. I wish 
you'd take to heart that wise couplet of Tennyson’s: ‘There's 
more of faith in honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds. 
I'm not a sceptic, mind, in the usually accepted sense of that term; 
I tell you I am a believer in the Chnstian theory of religion; but 
at present I am so far a doubter, that I doubt the power of 
Christianity to exercise a living and sustained influence over a 
person who has only an intellectual conviction of its truth, and no 
more than a general knowledge of its Founder. And that’s the 
case with me, you perceive; and that’s the case with you, too, as 
you would find, if you chose to make a serious matter of self- 
investigation. Counsel doubting for doubting’s sake? Nothing 
of the kind; doubt of that kind is simply affectation. But Id say 
to you and to people like you, what Lord Melbourne once said of 
Macaulay: ‘ You’re so cock-sure of everything. And what's the 
consequence? Just that you inevitably run the risk of living all 
your days in a series of pretty delusions, which will put you to 
shame in the end. You want to know how and when that per 
sonal relationship which I spoke of is to be established? ‘There 
you've hit upon a point of real difficulty. Ab, Knipp, Kuipp, 
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when—— Confound it, though, it’s only two minutes to chapel 
—that infernal chapel!” he said, suddenly breaking off in his 
sentence, and glancing up at a little time-piece on the mantel- 

; “come over this evening, and we will have a pipe, coffee, 
and more discussion.” 

And so Manners being at present occupied in prostrating him- 
self in enforced adoration before a Being whom, in the meantime, 
he neither understands nor loves, we must wait a short space for a 
further indication of his sentiments. 








LEGENDS OF AZ-DAHAK : 


“THE DRAGON” AND THE “ PERSIAN SPHYNX.” 


Tse royal standard of the Persian monarchs, after the time of 
Faridun, was a leathern apron, and the origin of such a peculiar 
heraldic device is related as follows: 

There was a king called Az-dahak “the dragon,” also Zohak 
and Biurasf by other writers, and who was further surnamed “ the 
man of the two dragons or serpents,” who ruled over the country 
with a cruel despotism, and exacted daily a tribute of two men, 
whom he caused to be slain, in order that he might feed the two 
dragons which had sprung from his shoulders with their brains. It 
having fallen to the turn of a blacksmith of Isfahan (Kawah ot 
most writers, but Yakut writes it Kabi), or some say of his sons, to 
be sacrificed, he took his leathern apron, fastened it to a pole, and 
paraded the streets, calling upon the inhabitants to rise against the 
tyranny of Az-dahak. ‘The call being answered by a general 
uprising, Afaridun, or Faridun, was by popular acclamation called 
to the throne, and he adopted the emblem of his election—the 
leathern apron—as the royal standard. 

The Az-dahak here alluded to is sup by some to have been 
am Arab or Syrian, the descendant of Shadad, and by others to 
have been the same as the Astyages of the Greeks; and he has 
likewise been absurdly identified in the Tarikh Montekhab with 
the Nimrod of Holy Writ. He is said to have been a usurper, 

ving driven the last of the race of kings, who have been called 


dians, or “earliest distributors of justice” (identified b 
me with Jamshid, one of the most celebrated of all the semi- 
us heroes of Persia), from his dominions, and put him to a 


cruel death 


252 
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Whilst the memory of Jamshid is preserved in song and legends 
and stone monuments, as in the Tacht-i-Jamshid, or fall or throne 
of Jamshid at Persepolis, the a Az-dahak, is represented by 
popular tradition as a tyrant delighting in blood, whence probably 
the origin of the fable of his feeding two dragons that sprang from 
his shoulders—emblematic of his evil disposition—with the brains 
of two daily victims. The courage of the blacksmith of Isfahan, 
who delivered the nation of this monster, his placing Faridun, a 
descendant of Tahmuras, upon the throne of his ancestors, and the 
adoption of the leathern apron as a standard by the new dynasty, 
have been generally looked upon as the first glimmerings of truth 
breaking through the veil of fable that clouds the early history of 
Persia. The blacksmith’s apron, which, adorned with jewels by 
the grateful prince, continued for ages, under the appellation of 
“ Durufsh-i-Kawani,” to be the royal standard, was indeed taken 
during the first Muhammadan invasion, and sent to Khalif Omar, 
affording thus a powerful confirmation of the traditions of an 
earlier period. 

Everything that refers to Az-dahak is, however, invested by the 
Persians with the most fanciful exaggerations, points in which the 
Arabians are not far behind them. Yakut, for example, the author 
of the “ Dictionary of Countries,” narrates that when Faridun had 
made a prisoner of Az-dahak, a man named Armail, who was 
Nabathean from the neighbourhood of the Zab, was also brought 
before him. It was this man’s duty to feed the two dragons before 
mentioned, and Faridun having ordered that he should be put to 
death, he pleaded for clemency on the ground that he had in reality 
only slain one man every day, having replaced the other by a 
sheep, and then marking the person thus spared, he had him con- 
signed with the others in a cavern between Kasran and Khoi. 

Faridun, however, still determined upon the destruction of 80 
hateful a being, ordered him to concoct a dish (the last thing, one 
would imagine, to have been acceptable from such polluted hands), 
in which there should be neither meat nor vegetable. The 
Nabathean cordon-bleu is stated to have extricated himself from 
this dilemma by serving up a dish of lambs’ tails! The king, 
who was at that moment engaged in chaining Az-dahak to the 
mountain Damavand, said to him, “ Dund avandi,” “you have 
found the tails,” and hence the name of the mountain, which he 
gave as a fief to Armail, as well also as the region in which the 
cave was situated, and which is now called that of Dastabi. 

The name of this lofty mountain, which towers over the district 
of Teheran, and the elevation of which has been determined by 
English observers—the brothers Thomson—to be over twenty 
thousand feet, is variously written and variously pronounced. Yakut 
himself gives us different readings, Dunbawend, Debawend, 
Denbawend, and Damavand. 
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The tradition as related above is from Kelbi. Yakut, describing 
dhe district of Damavand, which is celebrated for its fruit-trees, 
among which Mustafi makes mention of a particular kind of 
apple called abbassi, of which excellent cider called dushab is 

says, “it is situated in the mountains, in the midst 
of which is one that is very lofty and round as a cupola; I have 
nowhere seen a mountain so lofty as it. It dominates over all the 
other mountains, just as they dominate over the plain. It is seen 
several days before it is reached. The summit is covered with 
snow in summer as well as in winter, and resembles an egg” “ It 
is related that King Faridun, after he had got possession of 
Azdahak, the tyrant, bound him in chains of prodigious strength, 
and imprisoned him in the bowels of this mountain, where he 
still is. No one, they say, can reach the summit; a smoke ascends 
therefrom which rises to the clouds; it is the breath of Az-dahak, 
and around him are his guardians, who are incessantly striking 
anvils with heavy hammers.” | 

With respect to this latter tradition, it is nan hae 

n the volcanic character of the mountain. Mr. W, Taylor 
ican, the first Englishman who effected the ascent, describes 
asulphureous cone at its summit, as also a crater, with heated air 
and steam issuing from its crevices, showing that its fires are not 
yet extinguished. Sulphur is obtained from this cone, and carried 
down in bags on the shoulders of the men who gather it. There 
isalso a cave near the summit, the temperature of which is ver 
high. (Journ. of Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. viii. p. 109 et seq.) It is 
easy to understand that strange noises are often heard in the 
interior of a mountain so circumstanced. 

Mo’ser, son of Moehlehl, says of the same mountain: “ Dun- 
bawend is a mountain of prodigious elevation, whose summit is 
covered with snow summer as well as winter; it is known under 
the name of Mountain of Biurasf (i.e., Az-dahak). It is visible 
from Mirdj al Kalah on the one side, and from Hamadan on the 
other. Seen from Ray or Rey, it looks as if it rose immediately 
above the town, or, at all events, was not two or three farsakhs 
(six or nine miles) from it.” 

“People believe that Solomon, son of David, imprisoned the 
revolted demons in this mountain: 


(Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d.—Mu1Tow), 


and this is why it is sometimes called the Rock of the Giant. 


g to another popular tradition, it is Biurasf (Az-dahak), 
who was imprisoned there by Faridun; the smoke that issues forth 
from 2 cavern being his breath, and the flames that issue from the 
same cavern flashes of lightning from his eyes. It is further said 
that moanings are heard from the orifice of the same cave.” 
“Wishing to assure myself of this fact, I ascended this moun- 
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tain until I was half way up, and that not without unheard-of 
pains and incurring no slight danger. I do not think that any 
one has gone further than the spot I reached, nor do I indeed 
think that any one got so far before. I examined the ground 
around me carefully, and 1 found: a sulphureous source with 
petrified sulphur around, which inflames under the action of the 
solar rays(!). I also remarked a cavern, into which the winds 
rush with violence, and from which strange and discordant noises 
issue forth; one fancies that one hears the neighing of a horse 
followed by the braying of an ass; and when one listens’ more 
attentively an unknown language is heard, the intonations of 
which are undoubtedly human, but the sense of which is as in- 
comprehensible as that of the wild inhabitants of the Desert.” 

The smoke which “ people” take for the breath of Biurasf, is 
the vapour disengaged by the sulphureous spring (it seems doubt. 
ful if Mo’ser got beyond the hot springs of Germsir, near Germah, 
on the south side of the mountain, and where the waters as usual 
when laden with hydrosulphuric acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, 
deposit efflorescenes of sulphur), but it must be admitted that the 
mass of physical phenomena lend themselves marvellously to the 
legends invented by the people. “I remarked here and there,” 
adds Mo’ser, “ in the sinuosities of the mountain, the remains of 
edifices surrounded by mausolea, which show that the Persian 
kings had formerly a summer residence here.” 

Masudi appears to have had this narrative in his mind when he 
wrote the short notice of Damavand, which appears in the 
“(Golden Meadows,” a work which has been translated into Eng- 
lish; but although he has omitted much—we think unnecessarily, 
for it is always interesting to be able to trace the origin of popular 
superstitions in natural phenomena—he has been himself guilty of 
exaggeration when he says that the mountain is visible four hundred 
and fifty miles off on the Caspian Sea. 

Ali, son of Zaid, secretary to the Maziar, or governor of Taba- 
ristan, says: “ We sent a number of the inhabitants of Tabaristan 
up the mountain of ‘ Donbawend.’ It is a mountain the summit 
of which is lost in the clouds, and appears to be one hundred 
farsakhs [three hundred miles!] in height; the summit is always 
enveloped in dense clouds, and clad with perpetual snow. 

“This is what the people whom we sent related to us. They 
were five days and five nights in reaching the summit; there they 
found a plain, of which they estimated the superficies at a hundred 
jeribs, although seen from below it appears as round as a dome. 
The surface was covered with sand which did not retain the mm 

ression of feet; they saw there no animal or anything that was 
iving; even birds do not attain so great an elevation. The cold 
is excessive, and the wind blows with exceeding violence. [This 
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Mr. Thomson also experienced.| ‘They counted seventy excava- 
tions, out of which issued sulphureous vapours. A man of the 

who was with them said that this vapour was the breath 
of Biurasf. All around these excavations [craters or hollows] 
they found sulphur yellow as gold, and they picked up some bits 
toshow us. ‘They added that from the top of the mountain all 
the others that were around seemed like so many hills, and that the 
sea, which is about twenty farsakhs [sixty miles] from the moun- 

in, seemed like a little watercourse.” 

Abu’l Fada does not seem to have been aware of this record, 
when he says that no one ever. attained the summit of Damavand, 
or perchance he did not give credit to it. There is not, indeed, 
much in the relation to entitle it to credit. It looks like a story 
made up to satisfy the governor. 

The Khalif Othman ben ’Affan, having been informed that 
Dhu’l Hunkah el Muhtedi was conspiring against him, wrote to 
Walid ben Akabah, at that time governor of Kufah, to institute 
inquiries into the matter, and, if it was true, to have the said 
Dhu’l Hunkah duly bastinadoed, and then banished to Damavand. 
The khalif had taken a page out of Persian history, but he did 
not go so far as to chain the Saracenic conspirator to the moun- 
tain, or immure him within its incandescent walls. It appears that 
Dhu’l Hunkah did not, however, at all relish his banishment, for 
he indited there the following verses: 


my ie. if you cast me off, you will not obtain by that what you hope from 
my fall ; 
My exile in this country, the persecutions, the sufferings that I endure for the 
of God, are trifling ; 
But how long and how deep are the curses with which I load you, day and 
night, in your Donbawend ! 


Dhu’l Hunkah was a bad man, as his verses indicate. Said, 
son of El Ass, who shortly afterwards subjugated the country, 
took the exile in favour, and when he was appointed governor of 
Kufah, recalled him, but the traitor became one of the instigators 
of the disorders which cost the Khalif Othman his life. 

The Araxes, at the point of confluence of the Alindja Chai, is 
hemmed in for a distance of some miles by coloured sandstones, 
with beds of conglomerate, and which, worn away into the shape 
of broken peaks and needles, present with their ruddy colour a 


‘Stange and picturesque aspect. 


ruins of the ancient city of Julfa, written by the Armenians, 

who have no letter J, J uga or Tchuga (French archeologists write 
Ifa, Djouga, or Tchouga), are met with amid these fantastic 
Remains of castellated strongholds are seen upon most of 

the peaks, and ruinous walls stretch down to the banks of the 
A monastery dedicated to the Virgin Mary stood also on 
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one of these isolated peaks; the church, indeed, still remains, and 
the slopes of the hill are covered with sculptured tombstones, 
There are also remains of the bazaar on the banks of the river, and 
of other churches at the foot of the rock. On each side of the 
Araxes, facing one another, rise two vast caravanserais; about a 
dozen families, who compose the whole existing population of 
Julfa, dwell in the one on the left bank. All around, for over g 
mile in distance, on the banks of the river, in the ravines, on the 
picturesque rocks and on their steep acclivities, the habitations of 
the people half crumbled, half buried, or washed away by the 
rains, are dispersed. Nothing remains alive save the terrible black 
scorpions of Julfa, larger and more venomous than others, und 
which every year number their victims among the poor people, 
who still cling to the place, from whence their ancestors were 
banished by the cruel Shah Abbas after he had fired and devas- 
tated the city. 

The necropolis of Julfa presents a wondrous scene, both by its 
extent and the countless numbers of its tombs. There are thouv- 
sands of upright stones, or monoliths, rising up, one after the 
other, like heads of corn. It is a real city of the dead, extending 
beyond the second walls far away up the valley of the Araxes. 
These stones are eight to nine feet high, and present a labyrinth, 
where the wanderer finds, after the lapse of three centuries, a 
whole generation sleeping, as if it had only perished the day 
before, for these monuments, hewn out of the sandstone of the 
Taru Tagh, and covered with sculptures, arabesques, and bas 
reliefs, are fresh, as if newly hewn. 

These sepulchral monuments are of two descriptions. The first 
present an upright stone, as before observed, from seven to nine 
fect in height, placed at the head of a long massive tombstone. The 
latter horizontal stone is generally adorned with crosses, richly 
decorated, and enclosed in a frame of arabesque. The upright 
stone is ornamented sometimes with representations of biblical 
incidents, at others with figures of St. George, the patron saint of 
the Georgians. 

But the most remarkable and by no means the most uncommon 
sculpture is that of a human being with, as it were, two bodies, 
and a man’s head in the middle. Archeologists have contented 
themselves hitherto with designating it as the “ Persian Sphynx’ 
(Dubois de Montereux: “ Voyage autour du Caucase,” tome 1¥- 
p. 27); but it seems to have some mythical reference to the 
ancient legend of Az-dahak, or the “man with the two dragons, 
which, springing from his shoulders, would make a kind of double 
being with the head in the middle. Each stone has also its i 
scription and date. Some of these are in superb Armenian cha 
racters. Certain of these tombs are also covered in with little 


walled chapels. 
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The other class of monuments consist of sculptured rams, which 
are themselves—the rams’ bodies—again covered with inscriptions 
and bas-reliefs. Rams and sheep have been from time immemorial 
the emblems and the currency of Asiatic nations. The emblem 
of the soul with the ancient Egyptians, they were the banners of 


many a Mongol, as well as Tartar or Turkish hordes. The names 


of the tribes, as Kaisak or Cossack, Kapjak—whence by corrup- 
tion Capsak and Caspian (Abulgazi, Hist. Gen. des Tatars, Ley- 
den, 1726, p. 47)—Kurtak or Kirghiz, sti!l powerful in our own 
times, Kutschi or Kuttup, who once embraced all Central Asia 
(Abulgazi, p. 20), and even the Persian and Turkish Kutfah and 
Task-Kutch, are all mutations of the same Scythian root, having 
reference to “sheep” and “ fleece.” The “ Kasitah,” rendered in 
the authorised version of Job, xlii. 11, “a piece of money,” was a 
coin with a ram represented on the exergue, just as the pecus of the 
Romans at first denoted sheep or oxen—objects of barter—and 
subsequently a coin. Morier remarks of the [lyats, or wandering 
tribes of Persia (Journ. R.G.S. vol. vii. p. 241), that to the pre- 
sent day their mode of calculating property is by sheep, aa in 
their own dealings they always pay in sheep. 

One of the most beautiful of these monuments at Julfa, and 
which particularly attracted the attention of Sir R. K. Porter, and 
of Dubois de Montereux, represents a horseman armed with a 
lance, having a child mounted behind him, to whose neck three 
other prisoners on foot are made fast by a rope. In another bas- 
relief the same personage, apparently, is represented seated at a 
table ; on one side a slave presents a goblet on his knees, whilst on 
another a second slave plays on a stringed instrument. The in- 
_— which accompanies this sculpture records as follows: 
“ Here repose the remains of Manuk Nazur, who died in the 1037 
year of the Armenian era” (A.D. 1578). 

This Manuk Nazar (the name is written Lazar by all other 
er than the Armenians, who, as we have before observed, have 
no L) was the ancestor of the family of Lazareff, which attained 
celebrity in the annals of Russia. 

Shah Abbas, in fact, led away Lazar, son of Manuk, prisoner 
on the destruction of the city, and afterwards became so attached 
to him as to load him with honours and riches, and ultimately to 
make him grand treasurer of the empire. It is possible that this 

erected the monument at Julfa to the memory of his father, 
and recorded upon it in sculpture the remarkable events of his 
youth. The three men on foot fastened to his neck are emblematic 
of the fidelity of the people, who would not hurt their young chief 
by dragging upon him. A grandson of Manuk’s, Kodjia Lazar, 
Was appointed governor of Julfa under Nadir Shah, and it was he 
who began the construction of the two great caravanserais, which 
are still in existence. It was in the time of the same prince that 
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another of the descendants of Manuk fled into Russia, taking with 
him vast treasures in money and precious stones, and among the 
latter the famous diamond which 1s set in the imperial sceptre, and 
which Catherine IT. purchased from the son of Lazar (whose name 
was Russianised into Lazareff, just as the Romans made Lazarus of 
the same name) for five hundred thousand roubles, or about twenty- 
two thousand pounds of our money. } 

What we have more to do with here is, however, that this re- 
markable city is enumerated among the places which King Digran 
(Tigranes) assigned as a patrimony to the descendants of Az~dahak 
— “the dragon”—and the so-called “ Persian Sphynx,” so fre- 

uently sculptured on the monuments appears to have reference to 
the legends associated with this personage. This is the way in 
which the event is related in the Armenian chronicles: 

Digran, King of Armenia, had made an alliance with Kai Kur 
(Cyrus) against the usurper and tyrant Az-dahak. The latter, 
however, on his side sought to win over Digran from the alliance 
by asking his sister, Digran-ulu, in marriage, and his request was 
granted. Az-dahak treated his new wife with every distinction, 
gave her the first place among his wives, and sought to induce her 
to enter into his projects by representing the danger which 
threatened them both. The said projects included an invitation 
on her part to her brother to come to the court of Az-dahak, who 
wished to obtain possession of his person. But Digran-ulu loved 
her brother, and not only did she not lend herself to the proposed 
treachery, but she informed Digran, who, pretending ignorance, 
set forth to meet Az-dahak, and then set upon him and slew him 
with his own hand. 

Upon the death of Az-dahak, Digran founded the town of 
Digranocert (known to the Romans as Tigranocerta, and cele- 
brated in the campaign of Lucullus, the site of which Mr. Taylor 
fixes at Kafir-Juz, near the Jacobite town of Madiyat) for the 
home of his sister. He at the same time appointed the towns of 
Ani, or Anni, and of Julfa, on the Aras or Araxes, for An-uicha, 
Az-dahak’s first wife, and her children, as also to some ten thou- 
sand prisoners whom he had made captive. These princely de- 
scendants of Az-dahak were known by the Armenian name of Vicha- 
bad-Sunte, or the descendants of “the Dragon.” Hence it is also 
that the myths relate that Digran fought against dragons, and hence 
also, possibly, the origin of the so-called “ Persian Sphynx.” The 
Digran of the Armenian chronicles, it is to be observed, must 
evidently have reigned long anterior to the king of similar dynastic 
name, and known in history as Tigranes, the ally of Mithridates, 
and the opponent of the Romans. 
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NEW ELEGIES. 


Our literature is nch in elegiac poetry but poor in elegies. 
The distinction here implied is of course arbitrary, is perhaps 
fanciful, but is, as we think, justifiable. The pat od of Milton 
created the standard for English elegy. In order to be an elegy 
a poem must in kind and quality approach that standard. Adopt- 
ing this theory, it will be admitted that but few of the elegiac 
compositions labelled with the distinguishing title possess any 

itimate claim to it. 

Chiefest among elegiac poems, as distinguished from elegies, is 
the “In Memoriam” of Mr, Tennyson. And the list of illustrious 
weepers, stretching back from our laureate’s time to the dawn of 
English poetry, is long and various. There is scarcely a singer 
among them all upon whom a great sadness has not falien, One 
after another they have stood by a closed tomb, strewing “ rose or 
rue or laurel” above the ashes of a friend. ‘To Shakspeare the sad 
occasion came. Ben Jonson, in a strain which has been taken up 
and exhausted in our own time, bewailed the lost one. 


Among that faithful troop am I ; 

Who as an offering at your shrine 
Have sung this hymn, and here entreat 
One spark of your diviner heat 

To light upon a }eve like mine. 


Dryden’s first appearance was as a mourner. And Pope's 
facility for weeping in measure and to order was a thing beautiful 
to contemplate, and edifying withal. Although the elegiac poem 
usually celebrates the poet’s grief for a dead friend, it has not 
always so lofty a theme. Coleridge soared to elegise an ass; and 
the bard who found fault with him for so far forgetting the dignity 
of the Muse, did himself soar to elegise a Newfoundland dog. 
That poem which to the general English reader is most of all 
associated with the word elegy celebrates grief for no friend what- 
ever—human, or asinine, or canine—we mean Gray’s Elegy. 

Although so many singers have wept in numbers, it has been 
reserved for the very few to achieve an elegy. We have at least 
two undoubted elegies, the Lycidas of Milton and the Adonais of 
Shelley. In recent years two poems have been written which the 
coming generations must surely rank as worthy of a place beside 
those two undoubted compositions. The first of them is Thyrsis, 
by Mr. Arnold, the second of them Ave atque Vale, by Mr. 
Swinburne. The object of this article is to criticise in a somewhat 
crude way these new elegies. 
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The attempt to characterise in a few words or sentences the 
writings of an era we take to be one of the highest exploits of 
criticism, the successful attempt so to do one of its greatest 
achievements. True of literature generally, this is in a restricted 
sense particularly true of poetry. When, however, we compare 
the poetry of our own time with that of os periods, the 
comparison forces the admission that the characterisation of it is 
not so considerable an achievement after all. This is the Ten- 
nysonian era. With the exception of Lord Byron, probably no 

oet has been during his lifetime more famous than the present 
Sistas. Daily are his praises sung from Dan even unto Beersheba, 
And so long as his admirers, among whom we gladly rank our- 
selves, content themselves with appreciative and critical admira- 
tion, we have nothing to say. But admiration has degencrated 
into semi-idolatry. Evinces itself by demanding autographs, and 
by making persistent attempts to beat its way into the laureate’s 
back-garden. Evinces itself in exalting the trivialest act of the 

eat man into an important episode—into a national event. The 
smallest morsels of information concerning the poet’s private life 
are sought after with an astonishing avidity. Ever and anon does 
the poet whet the appetite of his followers by conveying to them 
such morsels with his own hand. About a year ago were we not 
fired with indignation on learning that some impious scribbler had 
sent him a spiteful letter? And our indignation had scarce time 
to cool ere we were filled with apprehension on learning that Mr. 
Tennyson had been foolish enough to stand “on a tower in the 
wet,” without an umbrella, and at twelve o’ the night, which act 
at his time of life was, to say the very least of it,imprudent. The 
most fatal result of this excess of uncritical admiration for perhaps 
the greatest and certainly the most popular poet of his time, has 
been the suspicion with which fresh claimants have been regarded. 
We think that this fatal result has been particularly evident in 
the case of Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne—more particularly in 
the case of the latter. 

Mr. Tennyson’s influence over the Philistine mind has here 
begotten not only suspicion, but positive aversion. Again, both 
coe have had the misfortune at an early period to be measured 

y the Paternoster-row omer ver einen # * and found wanting. 
Paternoster-row is the Mount Sinai of the British Philistine. 
When Sinai thunders, Philistia trembles in its remotest boundary. 
And it is strange to reflect that of these two poets, round whose 
heads the thunders throbbed, the one had written “ Empedocles on 
Etna,” and the other “Atalanta in Calydon.” 

Thyrsis first appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 1866, 
and is included in the volume entitled “ New Poems,” by Matthew 
Arnold, published last year. He calls it “A Monody to com- 
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memorate the author’s friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at 
Florence, 1861.” Mr. Swinburne’s Ave atque Vale appeared 
in the Fortnightly Review for January, 1868, and is “in memory 
of Charles Baudelaire.” 
Both these poems afford excellent examples of the manner of 
their authors—of their strength and of their weakness. In both 
there are points of resemblance equalled in number only by 
the points of dissimilarity. The spirit of the poets is the same; 
the same love of the old Greek days; the same aversion to 
Philistinism and its deeds. But of the two, the truer Grecian is 
Mr. Arnold. He may not feel so strongly—he may not have as 
large an inspiration of the divine afflatus. But his achieved result 
is a perfectly pro ortioned thing, tried in every line. There is a 
calm dignity in the flow of it. It is a perfect work of art. A 
sculptured memorial of faultless outline in memory of Thyrsis fresh 


. from the hand of Phydias. Swinburne’s, on the other hand, re- 


sembles rather a gorgeous mausoleum, carved inside and out with 
glorious visions, only possible to the born poet. Leaving these 
particular compositions, and regarding the works of the two poets 
generally, may we not carry the comparison further? ‘There is a 
vast difference between the panorama of their works—a difference 
which excites surprise only when one reflects how similar the poets 
are in spirit, and that from the same source their inspiration 

pears to be drawn. I trust that in using the word “ panorama 

their works” I am not guilty of an expression so uncritical as to 
be unintelligible. I mean to convey by it simply the picture of 
the series of pictures produced by these artists, apart altogether 
from treatment. 

Arnold leads us oftenest by the banks of quiet streams, where 
the water-flags kiss the wavelet, and where overhead is joyous 
melody of birds. ‘The shepherds recline in the meadows, and the 
place is flooded with the music of their pipes. Swinburne, hating 
with a perfect hatred anything that pertains in the smallest degree 


_ to the idyllic school, leads us by the edges of dark seas, where 


angry waves eat into a barren shore, where we look on the ripple 
of rain, or hear hollow thunders through the hot night. Never 
does he show us a simple village maiden; we must always gaze on 
the perfect beauty of the Venus—on the huge limbs of the Titans. 
We are led by no trickling brook, under no lengthening hedge- 
tows. We move under Black cliffs, and stand with our faces 
turned straight on “the blown wet face of the sea.” In articles on 
criticism, Mr. Arnold cries for more urbanity in critical writings. 
That urbanity is just what he possesses in va measure, and is 
that in which Mr. Swinburne is deficient. If, however, Mr. Swin- 
burne had more urbanity he would write less true poetry. 

But to get back to our elegies. 
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The Thyrsis, it appears to us, is chiefly remarkable for the 
wonderful manner in which the poet has ed in clothing 
English scenes in a sort of classic garb. The humdrum circum- 
stance of village life is elevated—glorified. All the places among 
which Thyrsis moved, ere yet “God's finger touched him,” are 
Sigielinacl, tnd the samenesses and changes in them marked and 
commented upon with a tender grace : ne 


How changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 
In the two Hinckseys nothing keeps the same ; 
The village street its haunted mansion lacks, 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
And from the roofs the twisted chimney stacks. 


Notwithstanding the unfortunate second line of this opening 
stanza of the Elegy—in which “ Hinckseys” strikes the ear as 
strange and unmusical, and in which “keeps the same” displays a 
desire to sacrifice correctness of expression to the exigencies of 
metre—nothing can be more delicate and touching than these 
opening sentences. We are at once in sympathy with the poet. 

e see exactly what he sees, because he makes us move beside 
him. Mr. Arnold possesses in a large measure that power which 
is the laureate’s greatest, and which one of the laureate’s critics (Mr. 
Brimley) has very properly denominated presentative power. It 
is the power of presenting in a few well-chosen words the salient 
. features of a landscape. In Tennyson’s “Morte d’ Arthur” we 
have the finest illustration of it, In the poem now under con- 
sideration an illustration scarcely less fine; and with this difference, 
that here, while the spirit of Thyrsis haunts them, they are not 
mere English fields. 

How forcibly this strikes us in the following lines: 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here ; 
But once | knew each field, each flower, each stick, 
And with the country-folk acquaintance made, 
By barn in threshing time, by new-built rick. 
Here, too, our shepherd pipes we first assayed. 
Ah, me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday ; 
eeds must I lose them, needs with heavy heart, 
Into the world and ware of men depart ? 
‘ But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 


In a recent essay, Mr. Helps, the talented author of “ Friends 
in Council,” warns his readers as to how they deal with adjectival 
power. The choice of adjectives is one of the nicest matters 1 
composition. And, of course, in the writings of such a man as 
Arnold, we expect the most suitable and just use of qualifying 
words. We expect, and are not disappointed : 
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some tempestuous morn in early June, 
en the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day, 
When garden walks and all the grassv floor, 
With blossoms red and white of fallen may, 
And chesnut flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry 
From the wet field, through the vext garden trees, 
Come.with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 
The bloom is gone and with the bloom go I. 
On first reading these lines, this thought strikes one: “ What a 
number of adjectives!” And one is at once then led to sup 
that there are too many—that the sentences are overstocked with 
them. But on re l who dare hint at alteration? Which of 
us would willingly erase the picture which stretches before us: 
“The wet fields,” “the vext garden trees,” “ the volleying rain,” 
“the tossing breeze”? 
Again, in the following lines, who would be heartless enough 
to propose the excision of a word: 


Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open jasmine-muf_led lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon and the white evening star. 
That object in the landscape in which the poet takes the greatest 
interest as intimately connected with his memory of the dead, 
the— 
Lonely tree against the western sky, 


is the object which now and then seems to the reader a blot—an 
inharmonious something interfering with the quiet beauty of the 


landscape. It looms like a phantom through the poem: 


Backed by the sunset which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening sky. 
Now it is called— 
a The lone sky-pointing tree. 
Again: 
That single elm-tree bright 
Against the west. 


And always where it is thrown into the scene it suggests a weird 
eliness—it conjures up a picture of the poe great grief. 
It will be seen that in speaking of this elegy we claim one of its 

chief merits (it has others, which will be hereinafter incidentally 

touched upon) to consist in the wonderful truth and beauty of its 

pe. In turning to the second of our new elegies we shall 
have to deal with merit in an entirely different direction, No writer 
of our own time has dared so much in verse as Mr. Swinburne. 

Browning, it is true, has the most wonderful facility for dealing 

with the human heart—with its motives—with its most secret 
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workings. His is a sort of mental vivisection. Swinburne at. 
tempts more. He follows the soul after its escape from earth, 
He would fain penetrate the impenetrable mysteries. And this 
indicates the chief point of difference between a and Ave 
atque Vale. In the former the poet dwells among his memories, 
He finds in revisiting the old familiar paths solace, comfort, rest, 
Only once or twice does he timidly venture to follow “a long wa 

off.” But baffled, blinded, he returns as suddenly, and an 
again the well-known fields. Swinburne, on the other hand, has 
no landscape of sunny memories in which to linger. He. launches 
out after the soul of his friend. He gropes after the grand pos 
sibilities of his comrade’s new existence. He revels among mys- 
teries hidden behind the veil. The poem opens with one of those 
grand verses which will be set by het generations as one of the 
great facts of our literature: 


Shall 1 strew on thee rose or rue or laurel, 
Brother, on this that was the veil of thee ? 
Or quiet sea-flower moulded by the sea, 

Or simplest growth of meadow-sweet or sorrel 
Such as the summer-sleepy Dryads weave, 
Waked up by snow-soft sudden rains at eve ? 

Or wilt thou rather, as on earth before, 
Half-faded flowery blossoms, pale with heat 
And full of bitter summers, but more sweet 

To thee than gleanings of a northern shore 
Trod by no tropic feet ? 


The ineffable music, the exquisite rhythm of these lines cannot be 
over-praised. Coming upon them immediately after the calm and 
flawless verse of Arnold, one feels that it is turning from the poet 
of culture to the born poet. Arnold’s elegy might have been 
written by one whose ability to write was founded on a loving and 
careful study of the accepted masters. Swinburne’s verse is such 
as could only be uttered by a man with, what Carlyle, in his 
grand rough way, would call, the “ divine gift of God” lodged in 
him. 

Apostrophising the dead, the poet proceeds to question him on 
the passage from life: 


Is it not well where soul from body slips, 
And flesh from bone divides without a pang, 
As dew from flower-bell drips ? 


Here it seems as though the poet felt that no audible answer from 
beyond the bourne is possible, and hastily changing his tone of 
inquiry, he strikes a higher and firmer note: 


It is enough ; the end and the beginning 
Are one thing to thee who art past the end. 
O hand unclasped of unbeholden friend, 
For thee no fruits to pluck, no palms for winning, 
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No triumph, and no labour, and no lust, 
Only yew leaves and a little dust. 
O eyes, wherein the light saith nought, 
hereto the day is dumb, nor any night, 
With obscure finger silences your sight ; 
Nor in your s the sudden soul speaks thought, 
Sleep, and have sleep for light. 


Then follow those lines in which the fancy is given freest rein. 
The departed brother is pictured as finding place “at the great 
knees and feet of some pale Titan-woman”—as reclining “ under 
the shadow of her fair vast head,” beside 


The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep, 
The weight of awful tresses that still keep 
The savour and shade of old world pine-forests, 

Where the wet hill-winds weep. 


In this place one might urge a very humble but very honest 
protest against the dicta of certain spouters of commonplace 
criticism, who object to poets giving expression to such fancies as 


_ those just quoted, on the ground that, in these times of telegraphs 


and sewing-machines, of stock exchanges and velocipedes, it is an 
insult to our common-sense, to say nothing of our religious feel- 
ings, for any man to hold and utter such old-world blasphemies. 
We object, first of all, to the very prevalent habit of making poets 
responsible for a belief in every expression which they may 
happen to let fall, unless that expression is explicitly stated as an 
article of creed, and unless it be in accord with the tenor of the 
author's whole writings. We object, secondly, to a poet—or any 
artist whatever—being restricted as to what flowers of thought he 
is at liberty to cull. An eagle in Regent's Park is an ignoble-look- 


ing bird enough. There are critics among us who would act the 


of the Royal Zoological Society, and cage our poets. These 
ies of Mr. Swinburne’s, we dare say, are with him no matters 
of settled belief. And, indeed, it is of no special interest to resolve 
the question as to whether they are or not. It is grand poetic 
thought. It is true artistic work, So far only should we be 
interested in it. Possibly enough there be those in Paternoster- 
row who affect a holy horror there anent. We have yet to learn 
that the verdict of Paternoster-row has ever been accepted as final 
on matters of art. 
We must, however, let this over-long parenthesis determine. 
_ Having permitted his song to fly after the “sweet strange elder 
anger,” and having caught in the flight only 
Some dim derision of mysterious laughter 
From the blind tongueless warders of the dead, 
Some gainless glimpse of Proserpine’s veiled head, 
Oct.—VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVI. 2F 
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the poet is forced to mourn his inability to follow successfully the 
fled spirit. And he bewails it in lines altogether unforgetable. 


Thou art far too far off for wings of words to follow, 
Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 
What ails us with thee who art wind and air ? 
What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow ? 
Yet with some fancy, yet with some desire, 
Dreams pursue death as winds a plying fire, 
Our dreams pursue our dead and do not find. 
Still, and more swift than they, the thin flame flies, 
Her low light fails us in elusive skies, 
Still the foiled earnest ear is deaf, and blind 
Are still the eluded eyes. 


In the stanzas following that quoted the poet pictures the 
Muses weeping, and the “God of all suns and songs” bending 


“ to mix his laurel” with the dead poet’s “ cypress crown.” Then - 


the writer himself joins in the moving throng—or rather follows 
it. After the voice of the gods there comes the soft human strain, 


the first lines of it somewhat reminiscent of certain of Mr. Arnold’s. 


philosophies : 

There is no help for these things ; none to mend 
And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 

Will make death clear or make life durable. 
Howbeit with rose and ivy and wild vine, 
And with wild notes about this dust of thine, 

At least I fill the place where white dreams dwell, 
And wreathe an unseen shrine. 


The memorable music of Swinburne’s Ave atque Vale ends in 
a strain worthy of its noble first notes: 


For thee, O now a silent soul my brother, 
Take at my hands this garland and farewell. 
Thin is the leaf and chill the wintry smell, 

And chill the solemn earth a fatal mother, 
With sadder than the Niobean womb 
And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb. 

Content thee howsoe’er, whose days are done ; 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more, 

For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 

All waters as the shore. 


In a crude suggestive way we have endeavoured to point out 
the beauties of our new elegies. We claim for Mr. Swinburnes 
the highest place, as approaching more nearly the standard 
of English elegy, as striking a loftier note, as pouring forth 
wilder and grander music. Kensit's is the music of a harp played 
by the waters. Swinburne’s the rush and wail of an organ stru 
on its keys by a master-hand. Both poems constitute so 1 
err an addition to our stock of elegies, that no student of 

nglish literature can afford to slight or ignore them. 
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Mr. Eustace thanked his visitor, and the conversation ceased, 
and turned upon, what was most interesting always to Mr. Eustace, 
the sportin the neighbouring country. He talked of his shooting, 
of his horses, and of the different places of meet, where the houn 
assembled; and when he found that Halstead and Groves both 
entered with unction on the topic of snipe shooting, he invited 
them over to try their fortune upon a bog of his, which, he said, 
was a famous place for snipe, and he told them that any day that 
they chose to come to let him know, and he would be ready to go 
with them, or, at any rate, he could let them have a man who 
would show them the best spots for finding game in. He gave 
his guests plenty of wine, and it was late when they adjourned to 

drawing-room, where there were assembled two or three de- 
tachments of ladies, invited from the neighbouring town, in the 
pride of ribbons, sashes, and flounces, who came to make the 
evening pass away pleasantly ; and neither music nor conversation 
were wanting, the young Laie practising upon the piano, and 
some of them singing. Groves managed to while away the time 
in interesting Lady Mealy with a few more accounts. Halstead, 
feeling rather bored not finding that there was anything to make 
him forget the charming person whom he had last met there, went 
over to Mr. Eustace, who was always delighted to have any one 
to talk to about shooting, and spoke about that subject to him, 
and said, after receiving a second invitation from him to come and 
try his fortune with the snipe, that he should like to come the next 
Saturday, which was four days off. Mr. Eustace said that he 
hoped he would, and that he would bring his friend with him. 
Soon after this the party broke up, and the officers drove away to 
their barracks in Limerick. Sport! What a world of meaning 
this word has to the ears of young men in general, and to the 
military in particular—the sole inducement which makes country 
quarters tolerable—the topic which rises uppermost at a mess- 
table when the qualifications of any locality begin to be canvassed 
only reason that gives an officer any ostensible cause for 
commending any quarter—the object of hunting either the fox 
or the hare, for which men of this age, like the 


Masyllique ruunt equites, et odora canum vis, 


ate all agreed in voting the primary one of importance—the pur- 


suit which John Bright, and he alone of the whole assembled 
2F2 
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Commons, censures—the d source of excitement to the you 
of England, in which their health rejoices. But, I still wes aa 
may be too much ofa good thing. There may be indisputably, 
also, with regard to shooting in all its branches, no more ep- 
grossing object than the destruction of a peculiar sort of birds and 
quadrupeds; but there are also healthful exercises wholly apart from 
any such extermination. The bags which the noble and aristocratic 
in the land fill with their thousands and tens of thousands of 
victims may be a most interesting object of contemplation to the 
said noble youths, and to the host of imitators who follow blindly 
in their wake, but still a rational man may pause and say, “ Is this 
all that the energies of man’s strength is called upon to do?” In 
fact, its being so much the fashion is the general reason why it 
has such a pervading prevalence, and, however superior the Engli 
may be as a nation to others in vital energy, there is some reason 
in the taunt which is thrown at them by foreigners, of their 
remaining boys all the days of their lives. It is said that it is the 
first thing boys like after play and fruit, that young men pursue 
it because they have nothing else to do, and old men because they 
are used to it. Shooting in England is so much a matter of 
preserving birds for the slaughter in the present day, that 
when you see the preparations for feeding pheasants and the 
complete arrangement of the whole process of working out their 
rearing until fit for the gun of the sportsman, and the regular cut- 
and-dry system pursued both in moors and covers with other sorts 
of game, you hesitate to give the name of sport to a pursuit of this 
kind. You recollect the wide range you had in the jungles i 
India, where you came on a Ae fowl in his hitherto undis 
turbed flight, or the wild peacock in his native strength, or the 
fierce tiger through the wild and vast wilderness of jungle; and 
the victims of your prey were not fattened for you like the stalled 
ox, and the track of route was not chalked out and selected for you 
by well-fed menials, and your resting place was the tent pitched 
in some unexplored and unvisited site of a “desert idle,” and your 
habits were those of the man in his native strength, not of the 
pampered denizen of the city. | 
In Ireland, however, the snipe shooting through the bogs and im 
the marshy country with a retriever is a sport of a‘hardy kind, and, 
on the a in question, both Groves and Halstead were soon out 
in the early morning to meet Mr. Eustace at his ground. 
had an early breakfast, and Halstead drove Groves in his tax-catt, 
with a fast cob in its shafts, to the place which was mentioned by 
their host, and they gave the reins to the man who sat 
them to drive back to the barracks, he being a soldier-servant, and 
took their guns and their bags, and going across a couple of fields 
they soon came to a farm-house, where Mr. Eustace was walling 
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for them. They were soon out on the bogs, with their frightful — 
extent of water and marshy slime, and tufts of rank weeds and 
and peat, and treacherous earth, where none but natives 
are able to tread their way without being swamped; the retriever, 
wiser than any rational being in finding a place for his foot to rest 
upon, ran, nosing his way as he went, bounding over water, creep- 
ing through sedges, rustling through reeds, vehiie through ferns, 
and now and then putting up the snipe, which rose with a whirl, 
and most of which fell shortly afterwards from the quick shots of 
the keen-eyed sportsmen. Where the bird fell no human being 
could reach it, but the retriever soon seized it, and, faithful as are 
all its race, dropped it at the feet of its master. Two boys who 
had accompanied them from the farm-house went on stealthily in 
front of the two officers to show them where to walk, so that the 
might not be swamped, and were also helpful in causing the birds 
torise. As to Mr. Eustace, he could tread the bog alone; it had 
been his wont from his youth to do so. They had tolerable sport, 
and cared not a farthing for the mire and slush on their gaiters, or 
the wet state of their shoes. At the close of the afternoon, when 
they had each of them four or five brace in their bags, Mr. Eustace 
insisted on sending one of the gossoons, as they call the boys. which 
invariably follow a shooting party in that country, to his house, to 
tell his servant to drive to the barracks, and direct one of the 
officers’ servants to come with a tax-cart to his house, bringing 
with him the clothes which they would both require, as they must 
positively, he said, stay and dine with him that evening. This 
mvitation was so cordial and so pressing, that they could not 
decline, and when they reached his house at night, they were glad 
to get up to the room appropriated for them; the warm water was 
all ready, the servant waited their orders, the fire was there, and 
the change of clothes; their dressing was soon accomplished, 
and they both with changod attire went down to the wee, 3 
toom, where they found Mrs. Eustace and her niece, who had only 
arrived from her mother’s house that morning, and whom Mrs, 
Eustace had engaged to visit her for a few days. oe 
Louisa looked blooming, beaming as she was with the bright dar 
eyes, which speak a more eloquent language than any that is 
ed, and could compete even with the new-invented one which 
Mr. Melville Bell promises to answer for the requirements of all 
nations. When Halstead and Charles Groves entered the zoom, 
they both made their civil speeches to Mrs. Eustace, and then the 
debated in his mind whether he should remain in the frigid 
teterved state of stolidity which is the normal condition of most 
lish gentlemen in ladies’ society, or astonish the maid of ‘ rosy 
k and dew bright eyes” with the panoply of his power, as 
Jupiter did Semele. Had she seemed of the general order of every- 
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day bread-and-butter misses, he would probably have chosen the 
former line of conduct, but her piquancy of style and her natural 
genuine expression and aed manner, as well as the charm 
of carrying off the prize of her smiles from his brother officer, 
decided in making him choose the latter. Accordingly, when 
seated at her side at dinner, and she began by-a few cursory re. 
marks to draw out his opinions of various every-day topics, he dilated 
with his usual eloquence on all the things which she mentioned, 
und showed himself a complete master of any little branches of 
information that came within the range of every-day conversation, 
There is a sort of insinuating into the good graces of such & person 
without a set insinuation, which he carrted on in perfection, and 
during the whole evening, when seated next her at dinner and 
afterwards, he made her see that she had interested him, without 
his going out of his way in the least to enter upon any new sub- 
ject of discourse. She, who had begun to listen to him in the 
first instance as a sort of foil to Halstead, in order to bring round 
the knowledge of whether the latter was serious in his attentions 
or not, now found this second man so engaging that she said to 
herself, it would be difficult to resist such a man if he were indeed 
in earnest, but he may after all be only an ingenious actor. It 
seemed very like turning the feint into a reality, and there was no 
check upon the proceedings of any of the parties, as Mrs. Eustace 
was not a whit more favourable to the views of one captain than 
another, and rather thought the titled man the better speculation 
of the two; at all events, thus early in the acquaintanceship of all 
concerned, she did not choose to show any very demonstrative 
signs of interference, but was rather inclined to let Louisa do as 
she liked. 

Mr. Eustace, who cared nothing for that part of the business, 
delighted in having an auditor on matters of sport, and finding a 
most attentive listener in Halstead, kept him below a long time 
talking and making him drink also. He tried the latter with 
Groves, but he seemed so much averse to it that he would not 
press him. However, he continued—after the two ladies had gone 
up to the drawing-room—his jokes and his stories, and not feeling 
either the constraint of the ladies’ society or the formality of the 
presence of a party of officers dressed in full costume, and stiff m 
the straitlacedness of English etiquette, he launched out into 4 
strain of Irish anecdote, in which his pronunciation was a good 
deal more redolent of the Irish bogtrotter than of the drawing- 
room, ex hara producta non ex schola. 

“The last time I had a sthroll over the bogs it was with the 
priest of the parish here. We had a good day’s sport, and when 
it was night-time we were just near the house of one of the 
og friends, a farmer, who had some ground in the neighbour 
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« ¢Tt’s wet and could your riverence must be,’ said the farmer, 
looking over his gate, ‘and if you'll step in yourself and the gen~ 
tleman with you, you can warm yourselves by the fire.’ 

“We went in, and when we were seated by the fire in his 
sitting-room, which answered for kitchen and all, he went into an 
inner chamber, and soon returned with a large bottle, a tray, and 
two wine-glasses. He poured out some spirit from the bottle into 
the two glasses, and asked us to swallow it, saying, that it was 
gome nice stuff which he had, that he believed came from abroad, 
The priest, Father Kelly, as he was called, tasted the spirit, and 


: 

«¢Well, Darby, it wasn’t from across the say that you got this 

vor.’ 

«¢Shure enough, your reverence, if you drink it, it will take 
the sense of the could from you, wet as you are, wherever it came 
from.’ 

“J drank the spirit myself, and it certainly was a very pure cor- 
dial, having slightly the flavour, however, of turf smoke. I knew 
it to be what we call here potheen, and I tould the farmer that I 
would be glad to buy a small cask of the stuff that he had from 
abroad, which he let me have, and I gave it to a gossoon to carry 
home for me. I bottled it, and I have some of it here now, which 
I want you to taste.” 

So he sent for some, and the officers certainly agreed in thinking 
ita very pure spirit. When made into punch nothing could be 
more palatable. And Mr, Eustace showed that he enjoyed it, 
and prevailed on his guests to follow his example, and succeeded 
inegging on Halsted to take two tumblers. Groves drank very 
little of it, and left them just as Mr. Eustace had got into a 

ing reminiscence, which he was recounting with much unction 

to Halstead. Infirm of purpose as the latter was, he even dreaded 
the meeting Louisa again, as she seemed now to favour his friend 
8 much more than himself, that he had some apprehension of 
meeting with a snub from her when he went up-stairs. At all 
events, he listened to the humorous details which Mr. Eustace 
went into, and as he drank the smoking beverage and heard the 
- full of glee with which the old sportsman recounted his 
rent adventures, his brain was soon made sensible of the 
effects of the fumes of the spirit, and what would have been a 
trifle to a man like Eustace, accustomed as he was to its strength, 
Was quite too much for him. Not the least intoxicated, or flus- 
» or even excited was Groves when he appeared up-stairs 
before the two ladies, and with the air of a man who was expecting 
friends soon to join them, told them he had left the two gen- 
en below discussing some point about snipe shooting. In 
dressing Louisa, he had not, like Slender, the least necessity for 
wishing “to have his book of songs, sonnets, or riddles near 
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him,” for ready coined in the mint of his fancy was everything 
that he could wish to express, and ripe for the mellowing of ooca. 
sion was all that could render his ideas grateful to youthful ears, 
She talked of music, and played an air on the piano, and Groves 
—as there was none of the tiresome farce enacted which one sees 
every day, and in which there is so much affectation, when people 
are asked to sing in company, and make excuses, and fin 
consent—also sat down and played when she had finished, and he, 
accompanying himself, sung two or three songs with a sweetness 
and force combined, which carried his hearer to a pitch of fixed 
admiration which, though unexpressed, was-much akin to her being 
delighted. They conversed, yf laughed, they discoursed of 
many subjects, in which she led him on to enlarge on what he 
knew, os to bring out his vivid descriptions. There was not the 
least striving for effect in the way in which he talked, he merely 
took up the thread of any topic that was mentioned, and showed 
by his wit and powers of observation how well he had made him- 
self conversant with it. He did not say a word about love, though 
he led her to infer that he was very much inclined to do so, but 
that a latent respect for her, and also the presence of another 
person, hindered him from saying anything that could by any 
means be construed into such a demonstration. Mrs. Eustace was 
solely occupied with her netting, and only by sidelong glances 
could become aware of what was going on, though she was some- 
what amused at the great liveliness of manner which characterised 
her guest, so different from the boorish boisterousness which she 
had been accustomed to see in the Irish young country gentlemen 
whom her husband had often at his table. 

Louisa alternately turned her lustrous black eyes on the person 
who discoursed such excellent music, looking bashfully from under 
the sweeping fringes of her eyelids, and not venturing a full glance 
at him, or else looked towards the door to see whether the other 
guest and her uncle were coming up. If it had been any other 
person but Groves, there would probably have ensued an awkward- 
ness or a pause, but he proceeded onwards in an unbroken flood 
of eloquence, and only stopped to listen to the short remarks or 
questions which she made. He never said in so many words that 
he thought more of the person he was addressing than of any 

rson whom he never met before, but still he managed to 

et her understand that from the time he had been in the 
room he had felt much interested with her. And when he 
touched upon any topic which he felt very strongly, there was 
a galaxy of mirth, of joyousness, of vivacity, and genius, which 
always had the effect of engaging one who is addressed ot 
listens to it. She who had not seen much, and never left het 
native country, was still very susceptible of the charm which 
attaches itself to great intelligence. 
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There is no accounting for the existence of the great flow of 
irits which some young ne have more than others, but 
it be of early growth—not to say innate, which is a sup- 
ition, I think, quite irreconcilable with reason—or whether it 
afterwards acquired, it is certain that the gladness which ac 
companies the feeling of success greatly increases its powers, and 
that young men habituated to find their conversation received 
with favour, grow daily more forcible in the possession of those 
gifts which Shakspeare speaks of when he says, 


The man that has a ton e I say is no man 
If with that tongue he does not win a woman. 


In about an hour Mr. Eustace and Halstead came up, and cer- 
tainly the effects of the insidious liquor were apparent upon the 
face of the latter, which, as usual in such cases, made his sense of 
bashfulness much greater, and he did not show to the very best 
advantage in the presence of the two ladies; but Mrs. Eustace, 
who had often been obliged to witness her husband’s guests in a 
similar way, did not seem to attach much importance to it. His 
‘language also became marked with the. thickness of utterance 
which one generally hears from a person in that state where in- 
toxication is not complete but has begun to rendcr a man aware 
himself of his being nearly subdued by it. 

But the night was now giving place to morning, and Groves, 
who was the most collected of the party, bethought him of asking 
whether their conveyance was ready to return, and on making 
inquiry they found that it had been waiting some time, so, with 
the kindest of speeches to Mrs. Eustace, apologising to her for 
having kept her up so late, and many cordial remarks from Mrs. 
Eustace to both on seeing them off, they shook hands with their 
hostess and her fair niece, and getting into the tax-cart, drove 
homewards, Groves taking the reins this time. 

Colonel Quotille had kept his word so far as regarded his cor- 
respondence relative to the lady who was about to make a voyage 
to the East Indies. Near that port of the south of England 
most often frequented by military as well as naval officers, 
Which is so well known to both services, Portsmouth, lived 
Miss Flirtoft. She had resided there for several years with a sister, 
while she was a widow lady. However, this her sister, had lately 
been married to a friend of Colonel Quotille’s. She who had been 
hitherto so sisterly in her feelings, lately began to consider that 
her husband and herself were quite enough in one household, and 
ts Miss Flirtoft was not exactly in her premidre jeunesse, she 

to find her situation in the house formerly so familiar to her 
one that she would most gladly exchange for anything in the shape 
of.a home, and having heard much of the great success which had 
attended all those young ladies who had gone out to India on the 
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lation of making good marriages, she bethought herself of 
~ ing her fortune in that way. As her brother-in-law had 
told Colonel Quotille of this project, which she had some time 
before mentioned to him, it immediately suggested itself to the 
colonel that this lady would gladly hail the occasion of meeti 
with some companion to accompany her on her long voyage; an 
as nothing is more unpleasant than the necessity of being obliged 
to make a long voyage with strangers, where one is unavoidably 
obliged to be in close contact with them, it isa matter of the most 
desirable kind that ladies should be accompanied by some one 
with whom they are able to mix on intimate terms. Colonel 
Quotille having been told by Mrs. Eustace of the acquaintance- 
ship which existed between this young lady and his niece, as also 
of her being so much liked by her, thought that there was quite 
enough of introduction to warrant his recommending Miss Flirtoft’s 
friend to undertake to bring them together. 
In point of fact Miss Flirtoft would have been willing to set 
sail for Calcutta much sooner, but the real reason of her delay 
was that she had written to a lady, a cousin of hers, who resided 
with her civilian husband up the country, to broach the matter of 
her visit to India, and she was waiting an answer to her letter. 
But she did not mention this. She was the last person to mention 
anything that could show her intentions to another person. She 
was a lady who followed very much the counsel of Burns the poet, 
—_ addressing a young man about his conduct in passing through 
ife : 
To keek through every other one with sharpened sly inspection. 


But she never thought of letting any one know either her anxiety 
to hear from her friend or her wish to undertake the voyage. 
What she said in company, and toall the kind questions asked her 
relative to the report of her going away soon, was, that she had not 
yet made up her mind; it 1s so trying to part with dear friends; 
and then, notwithstanding the cordial invitations she had had 
from friends in India to go out and join them, she had never 
steeled herself so far as to decide upon the matter. The biographer, 
when speaking of the poet Pope, said that his life was a long 
disease. It might be said of this lady that her life was a long lie. 
She deceived when she spoke of the past events of her life. She 
deceived when she expressed opinions relating to matters of present 
import. She deceived also when she attempted to sketch the 
future of her own prospects in life. She was so far gone in deceit, 
however, that she thought it only the natural conventional coi 
which was usual in all society, and quite necessary to carry on the 
business of life. There are certainly some pieces of convention 

deceit that have become so habitual now that it requires the utmost 
good principle to refrain from giving way to them. One who 
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hears the conversation of ladies in a morning visit can have no 
difficulty in bringing to mind many instances of these. 

But at last Miss Flirtoft did really hear from the cousin in India 
who, situated as she was far up the country, and though possesse 
of ample means, exceedingly bored by the ennui incidental to such 
a life, was delighted at the prospect of a lady visitor, and returned 
her an answer giving her a cordial invitation to her house. She 
then authorised her brother-in-law to say that she was certainly 
about to take her departure, as she could no longer resist the very 

ing invitations which she had so often received from persons 
so dear to her. She had known in reality her cousin only from 
having passed a month some fifteen years ago in her mother’s 
house, and some few straggling epistles having passed between 
them. But when her brother-in-law wrote to Colonel Quotille, - 
stating his approval of his sister-in-law going out in company with 
the young lady he had spoken of, the colonel very soon visited Mr. 
Eustace, and told him the news of it. In the mean time, Miss 
Flirtoft wrote to a friend in London to inquire relative to the ships 
“which were likely to sail from the docks for Calcutta, and as he 
was of the naval service, he was asked to give his opinion with re- 

t to their capabilities. ‘The answer which she received was 
that in the course of a month the Hope was to sail and touch at 
Portsmouth, from which place it would suit her to embark. So 
she answered the letter which she had received ‘from her friend in 
the North-West Provinces of India to give her notice that she 
might soon expect her, and decided upon following her naval 
friend’s advice, and sailing in the Hope, which would oblige her 
to leave England the next month, October. Her brother-in-law 
then told this to Colonel Quotille, and when he went to Mr. 
Eustace with the news, he was also empowered to tell him that 
there would be a month’s time for the young lady to make all her 
rations. But it was a time of great trial and anxiety to Miss 
ards and to her mother, who, knowing her intentions to be so 
unalterably fixed in her choice for Frederick Clare, was not in the 
least disposed to combat them now; and especially so when she 
considered that it was beyond a doubt that her daughter’s lowness 
of spirits and great depression of mind had been solely caused by 
her bearing continually in memory the thoughts of the person 
whose name, however, she never ventured to express. But her 
mother resolved that, since they must part, she would accompany 
her to Portsmouth and see her on the ship, and stay on board until 
the vessel left the harbour. The preparations for the outfit she 
found that she had better make in London, and Mrs, Clare, who 
of course entered at once into the whole of her son’s arrangements, 
told her that the expenditure necessary need not give her any con- 
tern, as it had been the express wish of her son to meet all of them 
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himself, and he had sent her enough to defray all that could be 
incurred. 

After some discussion on this point, Mrs. Richards agreed that 
the money, as it had been actually sent by Frederick, 
should be paid by his mother; but she still persisted in insisting 
upon the point of providing her daughter’s outit herself. The 
had much conversation together, and ‘Mrs. Clare said that, were it 
not for her daughter’s 6 she would herself accompany Mrs. 
Richards to a. but that she could not leave Louisa so long ; 
however, she pressed Mrs. Richards on her return to come to her 
house, and to stay there until they heard news from India. She 
said that she would feel so lonely without her daughter, and after 
she was gone it would be the greatest comfort to Louisa and her- 
self to have her with them; that she now had written'to Frede- 
rick, and told him that her daughter would soon join him, and she 
was counting the time so anxiously for the news to reach him, 
which would bring him the great comfort of knowing that they all 
had complied with his request, that, in thinking of those things, 
there was a great consolation in having the advice of a friend to 
whom one could confide one’s thoughts, and who could enter 
warmly into one’s feelings. That she would be so assured of not 
one day’s passing without her giving a thought to dear Eleanor, 
whom she already regarded as a daughter, and their wishes and 
prospects were now exactly the same. Mrs. Richards before now 
was always of opinion that a person was happiest when she lived 
in her own establishment as mistress of it, and secretly had resolved 
to live so; but she found so much real genuine kindness, and so 
many heartfelt tokens of regard were manifest in Mrs. Clare’s 
conduct, that at last, after a great deal of entreaty, she gave way 
and consented. Mrs. Richards then wrote to Miss Flirtoft to say 
that she had heard from a mutual friend of the intended voyage to 
Calcutta, and that she thus early took an opportunity of saying 
that her daughter was about to make the same voyage, and would 
be glad of having an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
her—that she was going with her daughter to London to engage 
a passage in the Hope Kast Indiaman, and that she purposed soon 
after to go on board at Portsmouth. Miss Flirtoft, in her answer, 
merely mentioned that her brother-in-law had prepared her to hear 
the proposal which she had just received from Mrs. Richards, and 
she anticipated great pleasure in making the acquaintance of M1 
Richards. Now Miss Flirtoft was a great deal too well versed in 
the world’s ways to allow her to commit herself further than this; 
but she was also determined to wait till she saw the young lady, 
- could form a judgment of her before she made any further 
advances. 
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XVI. 


G1acomo subdued his emotion, saying he was merely sur- 

ised at the mention of a name he had heard alluded to lately 
in England. The old Signore, suggesting that it might be com- 
mon in that country, proceeded: 

“In due time a second son was born, but, alas! it cost me the 
life of my daughter! My son-in-law had not so tough a heart as 
mine, for his was nigh to breaking. I bade him leave Genoa for 
a while, to seek the benefit of a rapid and constant change from 

to place. He wrote to me from Turin—a sad letter! I 
should know of his next move in a few days; but weeks, months 
passed on, and I could obtain no knowledge of him, An anony- 
mous communication asserted {his death—readily to be believed. 
But why anonymous? ‘That remained my hope. How died he? 
When? Where? I broke open his writing-desk. No clue. 
Only the reply to a letter of his own, beginning ‘ Your father, sir, 
has received your undutiful epistle, &.’ 

“T have since learned nothing of my lost son-in-law, deter- 
mining to appear ignorant even of the name of a family ashamed 
of me and mine; and, that nothing should lead even towards any 
sagged favourable to claims of inheritance. I would not, how- 
ever, allow this one heartless English father to prejudice my ad- 
miration for his countrymen. I was myself the father of a bad son, 
and bad men there will abundantly be in every country; but I 
then resolved that my grandchildren should only be known by 
the name of Ridotti, looking for nothing more than the Ridotti 
inheritance. 

“My son’s illegitimate child, ever sickly, died at Genoa, where 
the poor boy was buried, and I now became hardened to calamity. 
Another pressure of it was at hand. Soon after the burial of my 
son's child, the family nurse one morning went into my garden 
with the younger of my two surviving grandchildren—a baby in 
arms. ‘This garden extended to the sea-cliff, on the edge of which 
was a summer-house, whence a flight of steps cut in the rock 
descended to the beach below. She had left the child sleeping on 
& couch in the summer-house, and had continued for some time 
. walking to and fro outside the building, looking in at each turn to 

see her little charge lying as she had Toft him; the cloak she had 


thrown over him appearing unmoved. At length she entered—to 
find the child hed bode a 


tracted! A minute after, she was on 
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the beach. Not a soul was there; and the persons she afterwards 
found had seen no one. My man-servant, who had heard the 
woman’s screams, called me forth. She had re-ascended to the 
garden, and searched there, while we, descending to the beach, 
went in opposite directions, continuing our inquiries till we re- 
joined in hopelessness, to discover the nurse incompetent to utter- 
ance. She was soon removed from my house to a lunatic asylum, 
where she died some time afterwards!’ All efforts to recover the 
child were utterly vain; and an application from some bandit for 
ransom money was my next hope. That came not; and it but 
remained to suppose, either that the child had died, or that the 
abduction was by a gipsy, for purposes to which the retained 
ion of the infant might be necessary. 

“More than twenty years have elapsed since the loss of my 

oungest grandchild, but I have lately become impressed with the 
idea that he is recoverable. In a dream lately, a veiled figure, as 
that of a woman, bearing what might be a child, arose before me. 
It was in the act of opening the veil to discover itself and its 
burden, when I awoke; and before I sink into the sleep of death 
I am not without expectation that the fate of my lost son-in-law 
and grandson may be a mystery no more.” 

The old gentleman now produced a sealed inclosure, saying, 
“What I have related to you, and more, is here fully and me- 
thodically stated. It contains what I prepared some time after the 
disappearance of your brother.” The inclosure was thus super- 
scribed, 

“To any one of an English family of gentle rank and hereditary 
property, bearing the name of Blackleigh, or to any friend or 
accredited agent of such family, desirous of information relating to 
a certain Edmund Blackleigh, who, subsequent to the death of his 
mother, quitted England in the year 1800; who was known by his 
father 4 ome married an Italian lady; and who, after a residence 
of about three years in the Villa Ridotti at Genoa, quitted it for 
intended travel, and, after only one communication, was never 
more heard of by his Italian alliances.” 

If the reader care to know how it was that the names of Black- 
leigh and Blacklock had not appeared in Giacomo’s letters to his 
grandfather, it may be stated that he had only spoken of “ Bel- 
mont and its neighbourhood,” and of “ Wilton and the Gold- 
richs;” his grandfather’s replies being forwarded to him, wher- 
ever he might be, through a friend in Di sam 

Delivering the sealed document into Giacomo’s hands, the old 
Signore thus continued: 

“My indignant pride would not allow me to become the solicitor 
of interest in your behalf; but I felt it a duty to leave what in- 
formation I deemed necessary for those who might be interested; 
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for, though I myself imagined your dignity, happiness, and content 
would * best assured in Sng ignorance even of your father’s 
name, still the knowledge of it, with other simple facts, might be 
of importance to your father’s family. You will now, therefore, 
act as you, or any other of your English relatives, or any agent 
under their commission, might have acted after my death. Tam 
only desirous that the initiative (further than the mere delivery of 
this dooument) should not be made by yourself, but I can more 
promptly express than justify that desire, and consequently I shall 
not make the good I intend you, as my heir, conditional on your 
ing it.” 

Thus concluded the old Signore’s evidence, and Giacomo, true 
to his resolve of not anticipating what was to come from Lovell, 
then proceeded : 

. My dearest grandfather, your have not a little interested me, 
and I may now equally enlist your attention. Coming through 
Geneva, on my way hither, I saw in the cemetery a tombstone 
bearing this inscription.” . 

He placed before the Signore a copy of that given in our third 
chapter, and the amazement of the old gentleman may be imagined. 
Nothing was now wanting to satisfy the anxious thoughts of many 
years as to the fate of his son-in-law, and towards the acquirement 
of whatever further information might be required. But the 
venerable man remained fixed in silence. “ It is therefore evi- 
dent,” continued Giacomo, “that I have been visiting my father’s 
birthplace and rightful inheritance, and that the Sir Rickard 

igh, who now holds the latter, is my uncle! Of him (then 
on his travels) I heard some particulars from the Goldrichs while 
staying with them at Belmont, adjoining the Blackleigh pro- 
perties; but I have learned infinitely more from the very ‘ friend’ 
and ‘agent’ to whom you have, as it were, prophetically alluded.” 

Here Giacomo gave the full account of his meeting with Lovell 
at the grave, his hearer becoming so alarmingly excited that he 
almost feared to announce the arrival of the good lawyer at Turin. 
The old gentleman, however, recovering after a pause and cup of 
wine, the announcement was made, and Giacomo begged he wir 
be allowed at once to carry the sealed document to Lovell for his 
perusal before the meeting of the three should take _ This 
was acceded to by the still further astonished grandfather, who 
now spoke, saying, 

_ “This day, as I trust, will end in revealments that may render 
it the most interesting of our lives.” 

The interval between Giacomo’s return and Lovell’s arrival was 
Sceupied by the former in relating all the interesting particulars of 
visits to London and Belmont, and of Wilton’s sad death. 
en came Lovell, with all the information afforded him, and all 
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he had to communicate. The combined evidence of the three left 
nothing unconcluded as to Giacomo, and the success of discovery 
so far encouraged hope in the ‘ providential’ aid which might be 
working towards discovery entire. Before the meeting in the 
cemetery, Lovell had almost become a believer in the legality as 
well as security of Sir Richard’s position, and retained no hope 
beyond that of information as to more particulars of his deceased 
friend’s marriage, and of his wife’s family, even the name of which 
had been unknown to him, until he ‘presumed on the knowledge 
of it from his conversations with Giacomo RipoTTi at Geneva, 
Lovell was, however, now assured that the maiden name of the 
late Edmund Blackleigh’s wife was Emilia Ridotti ; that she was 
the daughter of the old Signore sitting before him ; that her father 
had either neglected to note, or had not possessed the means of 
learning anything of his son-in-law’s family; that the child buried 
at Genoa was not the elder heir to the baronetcy; that the death 
of the second child was only in supposition ; that the silence of the 
assuredly living one in regard to his English parentage had simply 
been that of ignorance; and that the present holder of the baronetcy 
had, apparently, been all along most guiltily culpable in making 
no communication to the Ridotti family, since he could not have 
obtained any information concerning either of the children without 
the power of gaining more, in at least some knowledge of, their 
Italian relatives and of their family abode. 
The old Signore was now first acquainted with the particulars of 
his son-in-law’s family and its history; with the correspondence 
between Lovell and the lodging-house keeper at Geneva; with the 
locality of Edmund Blackleigh’s grave; and, in short, with all 
that is known to the reader, saving only that which may be 
assumed by the latter as accumulating evidence towards the dis 
covery of the long-lost grandson. 

7 Ana thus,” said the old Signore, “whether I will or not; 
whether I care for it or not; whether my grandson cares for it of 
not; whatever results by accident or design, with my concurrence 

_ or without it, I am the grandfather of one who, by legal inhent 
ance, is an English baronet. Very well. But I may have another 
grandson, and if he should appear, and my elder boy becomes 
Sir Edmund Blackleigh, the younger must be II Signore Ridotti 
of Genoa. Let us, however, now retire to bed, and may we have 
dreams prophetic of the future !” 

So they separated for the night. 
































































. XVII 


to Nere bigeye wr to wer 
onour and obedience bringeth ; 
Giving false warranty to such ae hy 
This life a game, in which dishonour and 
Rebellion are, by circumstance, allow’d 
Their poet gain; how be it but to find 
Their loss i’ the final issue. 


The End is All. 


No dreams of the future were active with either of the sleepers; 
with the next morning, came to Giacomo Mrs. Goldrich’s 
letter, by which it appeared that her daughter had received an 
offer of marriage, any interference with which must be forbidden; 
and it may be admitted that if Giacomo had acted with little judg- 
ment, he was bound to abide by the consequence of his over- 
strained sense of honour. His too-scrupulous regard for un- 
examined parental will had lost him his remaining chance, for he 
had stated his resolve not to renew his suit, even had its object 
been yet obtainable under the now favourable auspices of high 
family repute, acquirable title, and additional wealth. It was:left 
him, aon, to congratulate the young lady on her engagement, 
and this he did; but, still over honourably scrupulous, he inclosed 
the epistle in another to Mrs. Goldrich, who read as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. GoLtpricu,—Though your daughter’s marriage 
is yet to be, I may anticipate it by my congratulations, whatever 
my pain in being so quickly beggared of all hope. That my 
nval’s success should have been confirmed within a period more 
brief than the process of courtship ordinarily requires, something 
surprises me; but I have no right to seek a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances attending it. I can, however, sincerely felicitate her 
on the assured happiness awaiting her; and I therefore desire, in 

letter inclosed, so to do; also to express, with my farewell, the 
gratitude due to her unvarying kindness and courtesy. 

“The result of my return to Turin has been beyond all hope 
gratifying; and, though you may hear from me no more, ne 
will ever be heard of me to make you regret the hospitality 
tnjoyed at Belmont. However Miss Isabella may, or may not 
have been informed of my former letter to you, there will be 
found nothing objectionable in the inclosed to herself. Trusting 
M its delivery, and with my kindest regards to Mr. Goldrich, 

“ lcm &e. &e., 
“ Giacomo Riporti.” 
Oct.—VOL, CXLY. NO. DLXXXVI. 2G 
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The reasons for the mother’s concealment of the “ former letter,” 
impelled her also to suppress the following: 


“Dear Miss Gotpricu,—Permit an honoured acquaintance 
to justify the frequent expressions of his interest in your happi- 
ness by earnestly repeating them in reference to your intended 
marriage with one in every way qualified to insure it. A suitor 
may be fitting in dignity of position and means, while wanting 
otherwise ; I therefore the more félicitate you on the prospect of 
a union which will be accompanied—not only by high rank and 
fortune—but by the equal essentials of sympathy and companion- 


able accomplishment. 
“Tt is unnecessary to touch on the circumstances which may 


prevent the renewal of our intimacy; but I desire you to know, 
ere I take what may be my last farewell, that no one can havea 


higher appreciation of your fortunate lover’s gain than 
“Giacomo Riportt.” 


While these letters were on their way to England, Lovell was 
in conference with old Signore Ridotti, in regard to the duty 
owing, not only to his grandson Giacomo, but also towards the 
possibly living Richard, for the lost boy had been christened by 
that name, as of frequent adoption in his family: and, though the 
Italian grandsire still determined to be passive in the matter, 
Giacomo, after awhile, became earnest in commissioning Lovell, 
as his agent, to bring about such a conclusion as the law might 
justify. He was only desirous that the secret of his being the 
rightful baronet should be preserved until he had full information 
as to the particulars of Isabella’s engagement. This motive was not 
avowed to Lovell, who therefore only remained assured that there 
was a cause of all-suflicient weight. His preliminary movements 
might be made without revealing who the late Italian guest at 
Belmont really was, and there was much to do abroad before 
operations in England could commence: certificates from Pro 
testant and Romanist churches, of the marriage of Edmund Black- 
leigh and Emilia Ridotti; proofs of the said Edmund’s death; of 
his having been the heir to the English baronetcy, and of that 
heirship’s now resting with his surviving son, Edmund Giacomo 
Ridotti Blackleigh, “commonly known as Giacomo Ridotti;” 
this and much more was required before Lovell could address him 
self to “the man in possession,” who, according to proverb, 
“mine points of the (legal) ten in his favour.” 

These preliminaries accomplished, Giacomo suddenly resolved 
to return with Lovell to England, “ to fulfil,” as he told his grand 
father, “ several friendly engagements interrupted by his recal to 
Turin ;” his object being in truth to confirm or correct his suspr 
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cions of a plot hostile to his former aims, in which Isabella might 
have had no pats for how, otherwise, could he account for no 
t 


reply to the letter inclosed in the one to Mrs. Goldrich? His 
Ghoaghte of certain passages of tenderness between the young lady 
and himself, and his observation of her character, had convinced 
him of grounds for his surmises, It was moreover Lovell’s wish, 
for other reasons, that Giacomo should be at hand in England, 
ready to appear on the immediate scene of action when the lawyer 
i et summon him by a letter, through an address in London 
which would find him wherever he might be. It was therefore 
not known to Lovell that Giacomo made his direct progress—not 
to Blackleigh, where he was well known—but to Blackport, which 
he had never visited, and where, unknown, he might gain know- 
| = Too truly the gain was at hand! 
: e barmaid at his hotel was no stranger to him. Her surprise 
at their meeting prompted an exclamation, which he at once 
arrested by look and action. He saw before him Isabella’s own 


maid ! 

" “Maria,” said he, “I am here on important business, which I 
y desire at present to keep from the knowledge of my kind friends 
ol at Belmont, and I am therefore here to be, as 1 fancied, unknown. 
Ny Ipray you then, to know no more of me than as @ stranger in- 
he quiring concerning the accommodations of this hotel. At the 
é same time, as I am here, I would know something of the Belmont 
I people—why you have left them, and so forth.” 
ht La, Mr. Ridotti,” she continued, “strange things have hap- 
he ned since you left. I was dismissed for being too busy with 
™ Isabella’s affairs, and because Sir Richard Blackleigh spoke 
not about my ‘impertinent manners; but Mrs. Goldrich hated me for 
™” speaking so much about a certain letter you sent to her, that was 
ots lost before my young mistress or her father had seen it. I believe 
"' the burnt it lest it should be seen. She said it was very polite, 
fore and all that; but she let them suppose—or, as I suspect, she 
Dros made them believe afterwards, when you had let time pass with- 
ack out writing again—that you did not care much about them. 
. of They would not think so for some time; and it was because I said 
that they were wrong, in so thinking at last, that Mrs, G, put my 
omo temper up, and then we parted.” 
” all voice trembling with emotion, Giacomo asked what had 
hime otherwise occurred since he left ? 
had ~“O sir,” replicd Maria, “ are not you aware of Miss Isabella’s 

ment? You are just come back in time for her wedding. 
olved is to be married to-morrow.” 
rand The hearer grew calm under the very excess of his feelings. 


cal to “To whom?’ he asked—though as if nothing much mattered 
susp low. 
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“Well, sir,” continued his informant, “with the one of gj 
others she formerly seemed to dislike. For some time after yoy 
went away, she could not patiently hear the mention of his name; 
but when she learnt that, in despair for her love, he had quitted 
the mS resolving to return no more; and when she beliey. 
as her mother had said, and as her father thought, that she should 
not ever see or hear of you more, she became as if careless of 
everything, and ready for anything her parents might desire, | 
fancy, sir, that if you had been minded to write to master, instead 
of to my mistress, the letter brought by James would not have 
been lost; and tnat if you had written to him again, to show that 
you still cared for miss and the family, Sir Richard Blackleigh 
might have remained abroad, till——” | 

“Sir Richard Blackleigh!”’ exclaimed Giacomo, under a com. 
plexity of feelings the reader will comprehend. 

“Sir Richard Blackleigh, sir,” repeated the girl, with alarm at 
the additional effect that name, of hie had upon the hearer, 
who, after a pause, continued, 

“ But did no further tidings from me subsequently arrive?” 

“None, sir, that I know of, and I have only left Belmont within 
a few days.” 

Giacomo continued: | , 

“Maria; though not aware of the intended bridegtoom’s 
‘name, or of the near approach of the marriage, I have known of 
the engagement, and inclosed a letter of congratulation to Mis 
Goldrich in one to her mother-——” 

“Which it is my belief, sir,” interrupted Maria, “she has not 
received. Oh, Mr. Ridotti, you have twice done wrong with your 
inclosures, at least if you meant more than common friendship, 
though even that might have been more than madam might choose 
to communicate. You should have written to master. Then, 
neither he, nor Miss Isabella would have thought of you as now 
they do, and I should not have lost my place. If you, sir, had 
loved Miss Isabella, and she and her father had known it, Sr 
Richard might have wished for her in vain; but when they 
fancied you indifferent, and saw Sir Richard’s devotion ; and when 
Miss Isabella saw his delicacy, in choosing rather to go away with 
a breaking heart, than to trouble her any more—though her mother 
wished her to have him, and her father said nothing against it— 
why then (don’t you see, sir?) she gave in; and now, sit, it 18 t00 
late for you—if you do yet love her—to say so, by reason of 
misery it must cause to both parties, and no good to yourself. 

The brief narrative and simple comments of the barmaid le 
nothing more to be said or reasoned upon, unless the philosophic 
consideration that “ things past remedy should be without reg 
might come into operation; but Giacomo’s philosophy was ove 
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ghelmed. Whether it be true or not that our heaviest punish- 
ment in the next world will be an eternal sense of the loss occa- 
sioned by our sins in this, it is certain thereis not in this life a 
mental distress than at nen: of our most desired ha 
iness by the very conduct which (morally speaking) should have 
ed it To yan failed, re Se ae in 
obtaining his heart’s desire, owing to a change in the feelings of 
his mistress, would have been trial enough for Giacomo, but to 
have lost her by a mere super-refinement of honour and con- 
scientiousness, and to consider that her misery might be involved 
in his own, was torturing beyond endurance. All thoughts of his 
— otherwise, in title and wealth were gone in a moment, 
and his only imagining was of that consummation which, within 
twenty-four hours, might drive him into death or insanity ! 

Novelists too often distress their readers by the misery resulting 
only from the proud reserve and punctilious tage | of their 

a truthful 
record, the extraordinary and seemingly improbable circumstances 
of its tragic progress are to be believed in. Giacomo was the 
victim of his over-scrupulous love for truth and trust in the truth 
of others, not giving thought to their deviations from “ fair round 
dealing,” and how they dishonestly extract from its context 
Bacon’s sentence, “ Mixture of ve he is like alloy in coin of 

and silver, which maketh the metal work the better.” The. 

unalloyed moral dignity of his father and Italian grandfather was 
areligion to him, but it might have been a question with him 
(had he considered the matter in all its bearings), whether the 
former, who rebelled against paternal authority, not meeting with 
80 generous a friend as the latter, whether his father and mother 
might not have made a runaway match of it? But he was now as 
powerless in his affliction as Mazeppa in the bonds which left him 
tothe mere chance mercy that might rescue him from the wild 
horse’s back. 

He went into his chamber, but not to sleep. After some hours 
of torturing thought, as he lay (not undressed) upon his bed, the 
break of day appeared, and with the clouded but risen sun he 
arose. He had at first no distinct purpose before him, but he 
quitted the house so silently as not to awake a sleeper, or the 

of any one within it, and started from the town “ praying 

Madness as a blessing.” He would have left himself to return 
tohimself should his agony become subdued. Through a small 

i the forest wall, away from the lodge-gate, he entered the 

test, and sought the “ Waters-Meet,” that the noise of the cascade 
might drown the sound of the wedding-bells; but hours must in- 
ervene, and after a while he could no longer wait there. Nothing 
butdeath could close upon the apprehensions of what he must 
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suffer in living through the rs Why not death immediate jp 
the dark basin of the water-fall? But was there not still a fitter 
locality? Was there not the Black Loch, the grave of his friend 
Wilton? There was fascination in the idea of such bed-fellow. 
ship with the beloved dead, since that of the beloved living was 
not forhim! He wondered the thought had not before presented 
itself; and he now rambled with calmly determined leisure towards 
the Loch, perplexed, however, by the intricacies of the forest and 
the suitably unrevealing darkness of the morning, until the sun, 
faintly gleaming through the clouds, indicated his position. Birds 
flew off affrighted, slumbering reptiles made him envy their 
repose, and he plied his way through bush and brier, gathering 
strength in came At length, he remembered a particular 
open space before him, and heard the murmuring of the loch 
torrent. Reaching it, he ascended it in opposition to its descend- 
ing course, and thus upward towards the loch itself. Emerging 
from the denser part of the wood, he saw the well-recollected dam- 
ridge high above him, and shortly observed the castle summits dark 
against the sky. Then appeared the bridge crossing the lake's 
outlet, and after a few minutes’ further ascent he was on the dam- 
level. He ran along it to the spot where he had made hts perilous 
attempt to rescue his drowning friend, risking the life he was now 
willing to forfeit. A sun-gleam burst upon him, as though from 
the watchful eye divine; but strictly religious contemplation had 
not been active in the mind of one whose constitutional purity of 
intent was the law that ruled him in thought and conduct; who 
often wondered where Hamlet found the “canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter ;” and who now only thought of the matter with the 
half-reasoning of a generous mind, disqualified for judgment by 
despair, when another of Shakspeare’s moralists might (thougha 
heathen) have been his better teacher. “I know not how,” says 
Brutus, 





But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life; arming myself with patience, 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 


Thus he argued in thought: “My own escape from wretched- 
ness would free others from the distress my continued life mus 
occasion them. By living, I should dispossess my uncle of hap- 
mere. title, and wealth; render Isabella miserable to the misery of 
1er parents; remain a burden to my friends and an object of gloom 
to my grandfather, for my present agony, should I survive th 
would but precede years of chronic woe, leading probably to 

ness! © horror! Even now they may be proceedin 


to 
marmage ceremony, and if I yet linger it will be to Seas the 
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church-bells cruelly rejoicing at its completion. Can Heaven 
condemn me for seeking the deafness of death, and, if not a 
peaceful union with my drowned friend, the mercy of annihilation 
in these dark waters? Will this act of my weak nature exclude 
me from the pity of nature’s God? Have not the best——” 

At this moment the sound of church-bells seemed to realise his 
most agonising expectation, and at the same time that stran 
sound which he had heard at the death of Wilton peo. 
from human lungs, but resembling something between the bark 
of a dog and the bleat of a sheep), reathed his ear! The con- 
currence of this last with its former utterance on an occasion of 
death had the effect of stimulating his purpose, but there was still 
more than this in the sound of approaching footsteps. It was a 
chance whether it should impede or conclude his mortal deter- 
mination. The effect, however, was neither that of prevention or 


_ gdditional resolve, though conclusive. Giacomo was close to the 


of the perpendicular descent into the lake. He turned to 

in the direction of the coming footsteps, and startled at 
seeing a young man within a few yards of him, he staggered 
back, lost his footing, and fell into the dark waters of the Black 
Loch ! 








HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


XXXII. 


ROYALTY MAKES ITSELF FELT. 


Mr. Darxace had scarcely ceased to upbraid his miserable 


sinner, for he continued to do so for an hour over his spud, when 
he had to witness all that had subsequently occurred, her walk 
into the park, the arrival of the post chaise empty, its departure 
with her and N ancy. It was all very curious; and as Mrs. Prentis 
would not confess to him, he must needs confess to himself that 
goings on were strange, and that he could not like them. As 
he went on spudding with his crook, he further confessed to him- 
that his wife had confessed to him that she confessed to herself 
Mrs. Prentis’s goings on were strange, and that she could not 


like them. F urther, as he went on a with his crook, he 
confessed to himself that his daughter 


ad confessed to him, as her 
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father, that she had confessed to herself that such goings on did 
look strange, say what one nz It was a mere coincidence, but 
his first confession was when his sinner went into the park, his 
second when the chaise arrived, his third when it departed. 

Though as harmless as scripture could wish, Mr. Darkage was 
wise ; he had adopted the dove and serpent as minor models, even 
to the laying out of his garden with a serpentine walk and a dove. 
cot at one end, as a warning not to go too far in that direction, 
Tired of spudding, he took a turn, and meditated on the wisdom 
of having a little chat with his squire on the topic of the goings 
on. Reaching the dove-cot he paused, and rehearsed the divine 
admonition. : 

To be on the safe side, might he not coo and coo, and with that 
harmless beginning might he not hiss in an undertone? He 
threaded the winding path in doubt, when suddenly its wisdom 
inspired him with its idea. It said, wait a while; there is some 
crisis at hand; the whole affair may explode, and then your for 
bearanze will be exemplary; but if the mischief lingers the op- 
portunity remains too. 

Inclining to this advice, his anger was not the more soothed, 
What had passed troubled him in a strange way, as if he had come 
off as loser. If it can be so expressed, his sensations were those of 
an honest man in an impostor’s rags. He was not a rank impostor, 
but one so trained by education and self-culture as to be almost 
unconscious of his origin: he was like a peasant who, after rising 
to be a peer, had been insultingly called a clod. 

Those who have risen from impostors to the highest honours are 
sensitive on the subject of their origin, and, though the world 
does not perceive ‘it, they are much troubled when it is brought 
before them. 

Mrs. Prentis did not realise for a moment how much she had 
hurt the rector, nor did he let her see him turn his spectacles 
inside out and look within himself. 

Another sore subject with Mr. Darkage was that, although a 

welcome guest at the Hall at most times, he was not invited there 
to meet royalty. It was not that a parson was not company fora 
prince; he was, but it is not all princes who are company fora 
ap A prince respects his anecdote and his oath after the 
adies have retired; these the higher clergy hear with demure- 
ness. But almost all the time that the duke was Sir Jacob 
Fawkes’s guest, John Prentis was at the hall, mistaken for one of 
the fumily. ‘The cause of his own absence, Mr. Darkage saw 
through his spectacles darkly ; it looked strange, and he confessed 
to himself that he did not like it. : 

Meantime, high sport was the order of the day at Tofts, 
beginning after breakfast, and lasting till sunset. In the evenings 
the dinner was truly ceremonious ; its sequel was whist. 
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One or two guests were there from the neighbourhood, but 
only of the sportive class; these, with one aide-de-camp, sufficed to 
cake up the rubber. | 

One afternoon, the weather being very wet, the duke did not 
remain out, nor, of course, the baronet. On this occasion it was 
that royalty patted Prentis on the head, admired him with all its 

jsure, and not asking who he was, observed to Sir Jacob Fawkes 
how striking his likeness was to Lady Olive Fawkes, the baronet’s 
mother, and to her ancestor, Lord Chiltern—at least, if one could 
judge from portraits. 

This was a lucky remark for Prentis, and it unquestionabl 
improved his position and prospects more than a hundred proofs 
: of his relationship; for, what royalty says, is never forgotten. The 
) remark was not a new one; it had been heard by the baronet many 
times, and as often had passed unheeded. It now -produced an 
_ jndehble impression on him; it revived his old idea of a resem- 

blance between the boy and his daughter. If he did not pursue 
; the matter, it was merely because he had no means of elucidating 
the coincidence—now an indisputable one in his own opinion. 
, Prentis had been patted on the head often in his day. When 


€ commonalty did the thing, he felt rather affronted ; when nobility 
of did it, he was pleased; but when royalty did it, the ceremony 
7 engendered in his frame a glow of immortality. It was akin to 
st the sense of being confirmed, only more vivid; indeed, when the 
¢ : bishop patted him at confirmation, the old remembrance of the 
divine right of royalty gave to the episcopal touch the character of 
re being a mere imposition of hands. 
ld The Duke of York was tall, and strikingly like his column in 
ht the face, especially when viewed through a telescope on a clear 
day from the top of St. Paul’s. He had a military air when 
ad standing at the window and seen from the outside; he looked 
les then like a field-marshal at his club. At the board he united 
business with pleasure; at the whist-table he was sharp at his 
8 _ points. On his left breast he wore a star more brilliant than was 
ere seen on any other coat in the company. Prentis had heard of his 
ra duel with Colonel Lennox, and resolved within himself, though 
ra knowing better all the time, that he had been shot in the breast 
the with a charge of diamonds. 
re- Prentis stood gazing in wonder at the whist-table; at the pile 
cob of gold that the duke had good-naturedly collected. When the 
: of tall figure of royalty stood up, not above pocketing the gold, the 
saw youth thought him unprincipled—not because he was tall, to be 
sed tall is not to be unprincipled—for Providence is tall, or, like the 
duke’s statue, it could not overlook us. 
ft, The duke noticed him once more; told him he should have a 


ngs commission, that the army should be his profession. What a 
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glorious announcement! But Sir Jacob listened to it coldly, and 
afterwards referred to the subject. 

During the day the youth, not yet havinghandled the gun, 
was left to his own resources; it would not have been quite 
correct in Sir Jacob to have given his first lesson with a royal 
duke among the party, absorbing all the attention that was within 
reach, He had received a few lines from his mother respecting 
her re for town, and having no one to call on he ied ght 
himself of another visit to the studs. Old Boggis showed delight 
at seeing him, but as it proved this was only to concentrate an 
entire welcome in a single greeting, for not a word was afterwards 
to be got out of him; the superannuitant appeared to have lost 
the faculty of attention. Prentis had much to communicate to 
the old man and much to ask, but was soon convinced that 
nothing would divert Boggs from his own thoughts in the present 
distracted state of his mind, 

It came out by degrees that the duke might be passing by the 
studs in the course of the day, and old Boggis in anticipation of 
the royal progress was busy in his preparations. ‘These consisted 
in getting his name up on the door in legible characters, lest the 
duke should by any accident forget him on his way by. He had 
just begun to practise his handwriting; before long his door was 
like the leaf of a copy-book, with John Boggis inscribed in large 
text line under line, the purpose on hand being to get up several 
samples of the name, to select the best, and wipe out the others 
with a sponge. 

“There,” remarked Boggis, “which do you like best, sir? I 
think this one near the middle.” 

“T will tell you,” answered Prentis, “let me just run my eye 
down the line, How many are there? Here’s a good idea for 
you; leave them all!” 

“ No, that wouldn’t seem like mere accident; not all, the duke 
would wonder where it ended, and what it was all for.” 

$6 ny would enjoy the joke. It looks just like Boggis for 
ever!” 

The old strategist saw the point, and laughed to choking. __ 

“That would be good, too, wouldn’t it? You mean, that it 1s 
Boggis so often, that it is as good as for ever. Ha! ha! ha! but 
it doesn’t do to take liberties, so here goes all but the middle 
name, for that is the best.” 

So saying, he took a sponge and wiped out all but the 
favourite. 

“ Boggis for ever! Now that beats all; but it would be a joke, 
and it would not do to take a liberty. Bless your soul, Mr. 
Prentis, he will never forget old Boggis—he never did yet—its 
only in case he should.” 
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After this visit Prentis ordered his cob and rode to Chiltern 
that he might have a long chat with his friend Lawson, and tell 
him all about the commission promised him by the duke. 


XXXII. 


A COUNCIL AT TADMOR CHAMBERS. 


TapMok tells a tale, though only to the sands and heavens. Its 
marble dream is honoured, its columns have a voice that trembles; 
address the earth and fall, to rise no more, unless as witnesses 
on the last day. But the memory lags like the still air, and is 
wafted to the living city where the ruin is human, to sanctify the 
inns and courts, the night deserts, when law has shut its doors. 
So Lincoln’s Inn tells a tale to sandy floors during darkness, and 
with its columns crushes the reason of clients all the day. 

Tadmor Chambers were being swept when Mary Prentis reached 
them the next morning; their sands, ejected by summary process, 
played at motes in the sunbeams, to be thrown as dust into her 
eyes. She trod the passages, mounted the stone steps that had 
been naked a hundred years, and were hollowed like cheeks that 
had known trouble. 

She was shown into Mr. Stewart’s room ; he awaited her there, 
and greeted her cheerfully, for he saw that she trembled, and 
assured her there was no cause for alarm. 

“This crisis,” observed the lawyer, “must be turned to our 
advantage; the iron is hot, and 5 alee must be struck.” 

“What has happened, dear Mr. Stewart? But perhaps you 
have heard——” 

“That John Master contemplates marriage !” 

The shock that this announcement produced was not to be sup- 
pressed, yet she resisted its violence; she was there not to give 
way, but to accept fate that awaited her. 

“T have now told you the worst,” pursued Mr, Stewart, with a 
reassuring manner, “ and may now add that if he is your husband, 
it is very easy to upset his schemes.” 

Mary felt that he was her husband. She did not argue that 
point, however; she asked only who it was that he intended to 
marry. 

* Olive Fawkes,” 

She did not exclaim; her agony was displayed in her face, and 
the held her fingers so tight and pulled them so hard that they 
were almost disjointed. 

“If he is single the arrangement is a worldly one; if he is 
married it is diabolical.” 








~ 
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Mr. Stewart was hurrying through the outlines; these Mary 
could follow no longer. Rushing into details, she said, sadly: 

“The dear child, Olive Fawkes, must be saved !” 

The lawyer showed his sympathy in that matter of detail. 

“ That can be done by an invisible hand,” he answered. Did 
he mean his own? If so, it was his left, for that was hidden in his 
lap, while with his right he indicated his further views. 

“ You must make a confidante of her, feel your way, and, with- 
out telling her too much, startle her from her false security. That 
-will answer our purpose admirably, because you will not be ob- 
truding yourself and your rights on her selfishly.” 

Mary thought this a truly amiable proposal, not perceiving that 
it was strategic, too, in its way. | 

“ But——”" 

“The ‘ but’ of a woman, no doubt; well, let us hear what it is,” 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart, let us not forget what a friend Sir Jacob 
Fawkes has been to my son; how he loves him, how proud he is 
of his — With so good a man I must be perfectly open, if 
I take only a single step in this sad business.” 

“Just like you. Why, if the lawyers were to speculate in 
honour and goodness as you would do, they would be metamor- 
phosed into clients, and a pretty figure they would cut in court!” 

“Yes, that is true; still it would not be so much a speculation 
with me, because I should seek nothing for myself; there is a 
difference.” 

“ All has gone on smoothly hitherto. You do not know a great 
man, really, till you thwart him. Now, is it wise to risk his anger? 
If he does not like what you may say, he will discover all of a 
sudden that you are an imposter !” 

‘ “T could produce my husband’s portrait; that would stand 
me.” 
of How can you prove that it is his portrait? Where is the 
evidence of your marriage?” 

Mary Prentis only replied: 

“TI wish that my word could be taken.” 

“T must now talk to you about that certificate that you were 
robbed of; it will never turn up again, and the register is muti- 
lated—it is as good as destroyed. Then what is your position? 
Your husband may have been John Master or his brother; we 
will not add Colonel Fawkes to the list, because Mrs. Fairfax had 
seen him, if the officer she saw at Montmorency with your hus- 
band was he. Now, suppose we identify John Master, what 
then? My latest accounts from the United States inform me that 
Mr. Ransome, the clergyman who married you, has gone west, no 
one knows where.” 


“ Let me go myself in search of him!” exclaimed Mary. 
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“Tt is what I wanted to propose, but had scarcely the heart to 
do it,” said Mr. Stewart. 

« When is the next mail?” . 

“Stay, not in such a hurry; my plans are a little better 
arranged than to set you adrift by the packet; you forget that we 
dre still in office !” | 

Mary awaited the result with eagerness. 

“Nelson is posted to the Cockatrice, an@ proceeds to the North 
American station; Vinnicomb and Bray, two clever fellows, 
accompany him ; they are to proceed westward, and not to return 
without Ransome. If you and Nancy like to join the party you 
must be here on the seventh of September; bring your son, and, 
if you like, his friend Lawson with you; he would like to see you 
off, the ship sails from Portsmouth on the tenth.” 

“T accept this offer with gratitude and delight; it will enable 
me to exert my energies anew.” 

From excitement, she relapsed into a thoughtful mood. 

Mr. Stewart saw the change, and with a smile, remarked: 

“You are turning over in your mind the mischances that may 
happen to your son while you are away.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, absently, and looking wondrous pretty. 

“You have nothing to dread from Harvey, the man whom you 
unmasked; tired of having his steps dogged by Peto, he gave up 
the game, and is in Paris.” 

Mary’s eyes sparkled; she was glad of that. 

“ May he not return?’ she asked. 

“Not on mischief; Peto followed him to let him know that the 
world would not hold his rascality; he made the man a speech 
that sickened him.” 

“Unhappy man !” Mary exclaimed, with pity. 

“ Peto is a clever fellow; I must tell you his speech: ‘ Well, 
Mr. Phipps, so we are here; we are keeping England hot for you 
if you like to return !’ ” 

“T do not wonder that he fainted, do you?’ observed Mary, 
with compassionate eyes. 

Mr. Stewart laughed and tried to infuse a cheerful air into the 
conversation, and added: 

“What else have we to say?” 

“The portrait; I thought of showing it to Sir Jacob Fawkes.” 

“Ts it here?” 

“It is at my hotel.” 

“Let us sleep over it. I will decide about that to-morrow.” 

“It is very like Lady Olive Fawkes’s portrait.” 

“His grandmother; that is not remarkable.” 

“ My son is thought to be the image of her too.” 

“There may be something in that, or nothing; it depends.” 
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“ He is the i of his father.” 

¢ That is | Seam aa rg ee so yourself ?” . 

Mary did not discover that her lawyer was getti 

“ And Olive assures me that he is the image of = 
s9-———” 

“ How much does an image go for, my dear lady, in these artful 
days?” 

“Tt shows relationship.” : 

“T am thought the image of the Young Pretender; it is flatter- 
ing to a man of my years, is it not?” 

“You are laughing at me now, Mr. Stewart; but I do not 
care; it gow for you to vs all this.” 

“ Yes, I agree with you entirely.” 

= Oh, I forgot to saculien that my son and Olive Fawkes grow 
up more and more alike.” 

“You mentioned it in one of your letters.” 

“Did I say that she had three dimples, like his—two on her 
cheek as she smiles, and one on her chin.” 

“ Yes, I remember about the dimples.” 

“ Mr. Master has three, Olive says.” 

“Indeed? Still they are cousins, remember.” 

” gan my husband had three; do not forget that, I entreat of 

ou 

, Mr. Stewart varied his mock-serious expression with a smile; 
he remarked that a lady of his acquaintance had a dimple on one 
cheek and not on the other; that she fell and struck her cheek on 
the sharp point of a chair. 

“ Was she hurt?” Mary inquired, feelingly. 

“The wound healed, and left a dimple behind, and she has 
now two dimples.” 

“You are laughing at me again, so good-bye,” said Mary, ex- 
a her hand. 

“ Well, then; if I have any more to say you will hear from me 
before you leave town: when do you return to Tofts?” 

“ As soon as you can spare me !” 

“ What are you going to do this morning?” 

“ My shopping.” 

“That will take you the greater part of to-day.” 

“Yes, and all to-morrow.” 

“You shall hear from me then the day after, before you 


leave.” 
Mary then left Mr. Stewart. 
When alone he soliloquised thus: 
“TI must not let these dimples run in my head, nor that pretty 
face. The husband must have been one of the three; two are 
dead—and men do not plot in their graves,” 
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THE SPIRITS HOME 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


War is it that in Life’s young spring, 
Ere sorrow has had time to fling 
Its web around the heart; 
Whilst with glad hope the bright eye beams, 
And in the Spirit’s wandering dreams 
Pale grief yet bears no part ; 


When th’ opening mind, serene or gay, 

And eloudladhas & summer's day, as 
Knows nought of care or gloom, 

But, decked in Fancy’s rainbow hues, 

Through her illusive medium views 
This pathway to the tomb, 


Not subject to its own control— 
Why is it oft, that o’er the soul 
A sudden sadness steals ; 
And the light heart, not ye o’ercast 
By mournful memories of the past, 
Some vague emotions feels? 


That ’midst the still embowering trees, 
The sighing of th’ autumnal breeze 
Should pensive thought awake. 
Or listening on some lonely shore 
To the wild waves’ unceasing roar, 
As on the rocks they we 


Why should some unexpected strain 

Of music oft with mingled pain 
And pleasure thrill the heart? 

Or gazing on the calm moonlight, 

Or on the distant stars of night, 
Strange feelings should impart? 


Why? ’Tis that deep foreboding sense, 

Received we know not how nor whence, 
Of sorrows yet to come; 

That, be what may our earthly lot, 

Is given to warn us HERE is not 


The Spirit’s happy home! 







































RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR STREET. 


IV. 


Now I have to make a sequel to this story, and not allow poor 
Louisa M. to pass into oblivion, though she did not properly form 
an integral part of our street. But her fate, as we learnt it from 
her cousin, was so curious that it fixed itselfin my memory. She 
was not one of that hardy-minded race of women who have grown 
into maturity since I lived in that street, who are far from holdi 
that there is any stigma or reproach in the term—title, I should 
rather say—of “ old maid.” Douting up those who have done it 
honour, they may well glory in it. Louisa, however, had no wish 
to share in their honour and glory; and as she reached the time 
when girls of sixteen call those—the unmarried—of all ages beyond 
five-and-twenty, old maids, she became very uncomfortable, not to 
say unhappy. She was a girl just five-and-twenty, and she could 
remember when she had called an unmarried woman of her present 
age an old maid. But that woman married extremely well 
at thirty-two. Why might not she do the same? 

Her mother was dead, and she was now mistress of a small 
fortune, sufficient to make a single woman independent; not suf- 
ficient to attract a man of business, who likes to please his fancy 
and his affections without any other considerations, unless quite 
thrown off his balance by some startlingly large fortune possessed by 
a lady. No! Louisa’s income could aie have had attractions for 
a German lieutenant, to whom three hundred a year is “ riches 
fineless.” Ah, once some dozen years before she had refused an 
English lieutenant—a poor cousin! Where was he now? Perhaps 
a major or a colonel somewhere abroad. Perhaps married. But 
her fortune, if no attraction for captains and colonels, ought to be 
one to men of another calling—the clerical. To a curate waiting 
for preferment, three hundred a year with a wife is often a most 
acceptable thing; and such a curate fell in her way. He was that 
kind of a gem of a churchman in whom young ladies delight. 
With good eyes and soft manners, and full of enthusiasm and 
ardour for religion. For religion solely, if one were to judge from 
his conversation ; yet there was that about him that might lead a 
woman to think his ardour could be turned in another channel. 
A man of the Church might feel ardour about a bishopric, but 
whether he could feel ardour about three hundred a year, I leave 
to casuists to decide, for even this true history cannot determine 
the point. Yet it is quite certain that the curate made love to 
Louisa M., and offered her his hand; for he was charmed by the 
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newly-awakened zeal in the cause of piety which his zeal had called 
in her. 

All this seemed very plain sailing towards the haven of matri- 
mony for her. Not so, as will soon appear. The curate’s zeal, or 
his want of a patron, had led him to think of missionary work, and 
just at the time when he made his proposal to Louisa, a field of 

ur among the heathen, which he had sought for, was offered 
him by the Missionary Society. It would be dishonourable not 
to accept what he had so ardently solicited—disgraceful to with- 
draw his hand from the work he had desired to undertake. To 
act either dishonourably or disgracefully towards Louisa he had 
no intention, but he would not take her out with him to India; 
he must see how matters were there; how they would suit an 
English lady; whether he himself should be disposed to remain 
there. He gave such reasons for going without her as were satis- 


factory, and to a year’s delay of their marriage she reconciled her 
mind, and he departed. 


His letters for six months were very frequent and very interest- 


ing, yet they never contained any intimations as to his return or 


asto her going out to him. In the second year of his absence, 
his letters did not come post on post, but, like angels’ visits, at dis- 
tant intervals; for, indeed, his field of usefulness was so engross- 
ing, 80 absorbing, that he had little time to spare from it. As his 
betrothed, Louisa felt that she had a right to speak openly and 
presing!y to him: she did so; said that so far from wishing to 
him away from his good work, his great work, she only 
desired to share in it and to go out to him. In reply, he gave her 
acatalogue of the thousand fatigues and ills of the wife of a mis- 
sionary. He knew a lady there in that position, whom he could 
only regard as cruelly wronged by her husband in being placed in 
it, However, if ultimately, on due consideration, they should 
decide on being united in india rather than in England, the Mis- 

sonary Society would send her out as his wife free of expense. 
On this hint she wrote and acted, or rather acted and wrote, 
forhaving got the society to settle ali matters for her voyage to 
to be the wife of their valuable missionary, she wrote to him 


_ that she should be at the place where he was—the place with the 


id long name—almost as soon as her letter. ‘Thus came to 
amend the planning by him of ultimate arrangements by her very 
pt present ones. On a hot, bright Indian day she arrived at 
unpronouncable place, and sent a messenger to the abode of 
missionary to announce that there she was. There he was 
wot! She learnt, on the return of the messenger, that he had left 
that place two days before. Inquiries elicited the fact that he had 
with—in vulgar phrase, had run away with—the wife of 
, ey engaged like himself in converting the heathen 
Oct,—VOL. CXLV. NO, DLXXXVI. 2H 
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Surely Louisa might now be regarded as a heroine! Heroes 
and heroines are made by heroic faculties, and were not such 
needed by this desolate woman in a pagan land? Learn how 
they came to be exerted. Whilst she sat cogitating on her affair 
she heard military music. One of the Company’s regiments— 
everything was the Company’s in those days—was entering the 
town, it was their band that she heard. She went to the window 
to look at them. In that small party of English officers was 
there not a face that she knew? Yes! she Tooks again more 
fixedly. Yes! it is he—it is! Older, certainly—thinner, darker, 
but it is her cousin, the poor lieutenant. He was not a colonel, 
or even a major, but he had not remained a lieutenant, he was a 
captain in the Honourable Company’s service, and at his death 
his widow would have a nice little pension. This is looking far 
ahead, for he was not then married. In a month after, however, 
he was married, and to his old love, his cousin Louisa. She 
thought no more of her pious or impious missionary—for either 
term was, I suppose, applicable—and made the captain a good 
wife. Before half a dozen years had passed he was laid in Indian 
earth, and she, freed from the stigma of “old maid,” with an 
addition to her income, came back to England to end her life 
among well-to-do dowagers. 


V. 


WHeEn I took up my pen to bring + ges some recollections 
of “Our Street,” the leaven of my early romance-reading days 
was stirring a little within me. Already, after a few pages, that 
has subsided, and I am surprised to find that there seems to me 
no possibility of producing a hero or a heroine from the elements 
of the life that I knew in my youth. Yet such elements of life 
as those are what the romance writers worked on, producing from 
them exciting and interesting scenes, characters inspired by every 
elevated sentiment—noble, generous, constant. There is, then, 
even in this common work-a-day world of ours, an ideal that rises 
out of it and floats above it, a cloud world giving back the real 
one in an unreal spirit of light and shade. However dangerous 
it may be for the young to look upon the unreal life as the real, 
I hold it to be more dangerous for them to have no pleasure but 
in the latter, and to regard the former with contempt. For, to 
have no ideal of life is worse than to have a false ideal, as Socrates 
ordering with his last breath a cock to be sacrificed to Esculapms, 
held that it would be worse for the Athenians to have no religion 
than to have a false one. 5 

Perhaps the reason that I cannot bring the life of “ our street, 
as I knew it in my childhood, into the cloud world of romance 


that none of the persons of whom I have anything to relate had 
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any inclination for living in the ideal, the romantic, or unreal. 
If aught of these existed anywhere in connexion with “our 
street,” it was simply in my own brain. 

And so I go on to another of our young ladies, who did seem 
to me a true heroine when in the dead of night I was wakened 
by the sound of a guitar played by a Spanish lover of hers, who 
sat despairing on the steps of her father’s hall-door. Delightfully 
did he play, with a vigorous hand, and with a perfect ear and 
feeling for music. He needed not, however, to have sat there 
despairing had he been a man who knew how to control his 

ions. He was at one time the accepted lover of Olivia N., the 
om in question. But having on several occasions given way 
to furious fits of jealousy, and shown himself to be of ungovernable 
temper, her father broke off the engagement—with the proviso 
that it might be renewed if the Spantard could, after a few years 
show satisfactorily that he had improved in mind and temper, an 
if he and Olivia were still unchanged in their attachment. This 
decree it was that transferred the athpal rva from the parlour of 
Mr. N.’s house to the steps of the hall-door—much to the edifica- 


~ tion of those in our street who loved music. As I said, our street 


was not a long one, and the sound of that guitar, struck as its 
strings were by a powerful hand stimulated by passion, often rang 
from one end of it to the other in the night. Well I know that 
very different were the expressions called forth by the music from 
the various sleepers it awakened. Sometimes a wife heard, 
“Ourse that foreign fellow, he’s at his twanging again!” Some- 
times a sister heard, “Oh, how delicious that music is!” So the 
treble of feminine praise had its bass of masculine dispraise when 
the Spanish lover gave utterance to his sentiments through his 
guitar. 
At length his music was heard no more in our street. His 
constancy did not stand the test to which it was put. Whilst he 
met Olivia occasionally at balls and parties, the flame that seemed 
on the point of dying out was re-kindled, for no fairer face than 
could he see—a face, however, wanting in intellectual ex- 
pression and in the varying play of feeling. But very soon a 


| time came when he met her no more. Her father was unfortu- 


hate in business; he had to lessen his expenditure, so balls and 
parties were over for his two elder daughters. ‘The education of 
younger ones, and of his boys, had to become the purpose for 
which any money that could be spared must be used. Fine dress 
must not be thought of in the family. Now, indeed, Olivia’s 
ppointment, the blight of her early hopes, began to tell on 
» yet 1t was rather a disappointment of the vanities than of the 
tions—a blight external that summer and fine weather and any 
pS breeze might have swept away. It was not a worm in the 
d concealed from every eye that preyed on her damask cheek; 
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but it was preyed on. It became _ and thin; her blue eyes 
looked large and hollow; her wavy brown hair lost its gloss and 
thickness. Her time passed in efforts not to believe in these 
changes, or in peevish regrets when the glass compelled her to 
believe in them. She, the beauty and fine lady of the family, 
had learnt in girlhood no useful es having foolishly 
been led to believe that none such would be needed by her; and 
now, in idleness and vacuity, the heaviness of time weighed her 
down more than regret for all she had lost. There was, too, a 
Cinderella in the family—a thoroughly kind and good-natured 
one—who took her own share, and Olivia’s too, of all the useful 
household work that was forced on them at that time by their 
father’s circumstances. 

The elder sister, resting on a sofa or employing her fingers in 
some bit of needle-work for her own dress, grew sickly and com- 
plaining, and forgot all the accomplishments that she had acquired 
at school, The younger, ever busy in kitchen, nursery, or parlour, 
was active and healthy, and found time to make herself a tolerable 
musician—that is, she could play nicely on the piano, and sing 
pleasingly to her own accompaniment. Still, the elder was the 

t with father and mother, who looked on it as her birthright to 

ave the younger for her slave. And Cinderella never murmured 
at this notion of theirs, doing all that she could to please them 
and Olivia, and keep order among the small fry of brothers and 
sisters. eh. 
But years pass on. The small fry begin to look big and burly. 
Mr. N. is beginning to get the ship of his fortunes into trim again, 
and, like the rest of our street world, he has to leave its neighbour- 
hood. It is not that he is going to a more fashionable quarter, to 
a grander house. No; he is only going to one better for his boys, 
as nearer his place of business. So we lose sight of the N. family 
altogether. From time to time the echo of some tidings concern- 
ing them reach us. First, that Cinderella is married, in Irish 
phrase, “to the boy of her choice.” Next we hear that the two 
— girls are married; next, that the mother is dead; and we 

ear that Mr. N. has got rich, and, according to the wont of rich 
persons, has gone to a large fine house in the suburbs. Not a word 
of Olivia, the beauty to whom a despairing lover had played pas 
sionate strains on a Spanish guitar. But a dear friend of ours 
happened to meet at the table d’héte of an hotel in a gay watering- 
ae a venerable-looking man with a flowing white beard—Mr 

-; beside him a stout, buxom, handsome dame of fifty—his 
daughter Olivia; and beside her a well-looking, jolly personage of 
the same age, and of the masculine gender—her bridegroom. A 
most satisfactory marriage to her father hers was, and it seemed to 
afford herself perfect happiness. So ended my early romance 
about her—not hers about herself, for she had had none. 
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VI. 


I HAVE found, then, that the vicissitudes of life in “ our street,” 
which once looked romantic in my eyes, have no romance in them 
when plainly detailed. But what should I have thought if, instead 
of the entanglements of sentiment that began the novel ending it 
ina most delightfully happy marriage, I had been versed in the 
entanglements of sensation that begin it with some horrible wed- 
lock of one lovely lady to two men, or one man to two ladies, and 
end as they best can by arson or murder, or both? If I had had 
such reading, I should have formed a very strange notion of the 
world that lay beyond “ our street,” and should have been, I ho 
very happy that we made no part of it. Yet it is not to be sup 
that there did not sometimes circulate within our pale gossip of ill 
deeds done amongst us. Still they were not ill deeds of that start- 
ling kind made prevalent just now through novels and newspapers, 

Conscientiousness is what we do not expect to find united with 


_qriminality; but consciousness of wrong is a quality, divested of 


which we are no longer human. It is the want of it in the villains 
and the villainesses of our new books that makes them so uninte- 
resting to those who make man their proper study. Of the natural 
strength and influence of the feeling of which I speak, we had a 
remarkable instance in two of our neighbours. They were brothers, 
very unlike each other in person, manners, and character, yet very 
strongly attached to one another. ‘Their commercial occupations 
were different ; their counting-houses were, therefore, in different 

of the town. When they set out in the morning for their 
pursuits of the day, they bade each other good-bye as they took 
opposite directions. ; 

ere came a time when the elder of these brothers, sitting b 
our hearth, said, with simple but touching pathos, whilst with 
manly spirit struggling to keep down his emotion: “I can just 
see him as he looked smiling at me yesterday morning, and bade 
me good-by—and to think that, from that moment, we were 
never to meet again! That, for want of courage to face the con- 


Sequences of what he had done, he should on the decision of an 


instant depart for the other side of the world and leave me with 
asullied name for the rest of my life.” It was too true. With- 
out any leave-taking the younger brother had gone on board a 
vessel sailing for Australia, and was seen no more in our street, or 
m our town. 

And what had he done to fright him from home, and relatives, 
and native land? He had done what all asserted scores of men 
did; but the chances were in their favour, and they were not 
found out. The chance had been against him; he was found out, 


and he waited not to face friend or foe after learning that such 
was the case, 
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His business was connected with the insuring of ships going to 
sea. Acertain master of a vessel had insured it with him, but 
before leaving the dock an accident of so serious a nature had 
occurred to it that it was impossible to sail on the day fixed—that 
fatal morning when the brothers parted never to meet again, 
The captain of the insured ship having become aware that the 
damage done was such as must detain him long in port, hurried at 
once to cancel the insurance. Our friend was not then in his 
office, but a clerk was there, who heard ‘the seaman’s account of 
the matter, and gave him the documents which he asked for. He 

lanced at them, put them in his pocket, and went his way, 

en the clerk’s employer heard of this, he took from his desk 

some papers and bank-notes, and also silently went his way to be 
seen no more by captain or by clerk. 

It appeared afterwards, when the affair came to light, that to the 
writing or policy held by the master of the ship were appended 
the names of certain underwriters that were not in the copy of the 
instrument kept by our friend. A startling discrepancy—an 
attempted fraud, if not a forgery; yet done by many it is said, 
who calculate that a vessel will return safe from her voyage, and 
that they will not be found out. Let that be as it may, there 
were quite enough of virtuous insurance-brokers in the town, 
beimfal of honourable indignation, to make our good friend, the 
elder brother, shrink from the public eye, and even to wish to 
change the good and reputable name that he bore for some other. 

It was in vain that a wise and tender friend tried to persuade him 
that no man was responsible for a brother’s crime—that the igno- 
miny attending it would not be visited on him; there was sufli- 
cient justness of sentiment current in society for that, if he would 
but confront it fearlessly. And why should he not do so?—he, 
innocent of any participation in his brother’s fault, ignorant of his 
intention to commit that fault? 

All this was useless. He was far from being a timid man— 
nay, he was a courageous one—but the courage to look the world 
coolly in the face with a stigma on his name he had not. He 
hastily accepted an offer to go abroad on business for a friend of 
his, and he gave up his own occupation. Things did not go well 
in this foreign undertaking, and after less than a year’s absence he 
returned. We saw him again in our street, and were glad to find 
that he had risen above the moral depression from which he 
suffered on his departure. Pecuniary anxieties, however, tor 
mented him, his health was giving way, and he died very sud- 
denly soon afterwards in the prime of his years. The younget 
brother lived to be an old man in his so speedily adopted country, 
and if not rich and very successful, was, as we heard, not poor 


-_ eeemnenatal. Thus ends one of the minor domestic trag 
of life. 

















LADY NOEL BYRON AND MRS. BEECHER STOWE. » 
A SHORT CHAPTER OF “ IFs.” 


IF assertions are made which we have not the power of refuting, 
but which we cannot believe, may we not meet them as far as 
we ourselves are concerned with the established formula of a cer- 
tain high personage, non possumus ? 

Non possumus. 

If Mrs. Stowe’s revelation be true, then is Lady Byron’s whole 
life a lie, its nobility is gone, which, for the sake of womanhood, 
we should deeply lament. 

If Byron had. lived until he had grandchildren, his wife, who 

pealed to him not to publish his Memoirs for the sake of his 
daughter, would certainly have doubly appealed to him for the 
sake of that daughter’s children. 

If Mrs. Stowe can suppose that any good purpose can be 


gained by loading the minds of a brother and sister with so 


odious a matter as that which she professes to reveal concerning 
their grandfather, her ideas of honour and morality must be dif- 
ferent from ours, and different from those which we believe Lady 
Byron to have entertained. 

If Mrs. Stowe can suppose that Byron’s fame, deeply rooted in 
the literature of Germany, France, and Italy, and in the political 
life of Greece, can be torn up and cast to the winds by this 
attempt to make his vices more heinous than they were, she must 
have greatly miscalculated her powers. 

If Lady Byron, who kept silence whilst her husband lived— 
who only a it after his death, out of regard to the memory 
of her parents, won respect by not doing the same out of regard to 
herself, is it the act of a friend to rob her of that respect when the 
tomb has closed over her? 

If Lady Byron chose not to speak whilst Byron lived, and was 
& consenting party to the destruction of his Memoirs, in which he 
had spoken for himself, yet desired that, after her death, a last 

accusation against him should be made public, then has 
she become “ the aaa Clytemnestra of his life.” As to our belief 
in this, here we put in our strongest non possumus. 

if any wife, knowing so abhorrent a thing of her husband—a 
thing at which the modesty of nature revolts, of which men and 
women cannot speak together—if such a wife could stoop to caress 
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such a husband’s spaniel, and wish to be like it to him, then must 
we hold her to be wanting in womanly pride, if not decency. 
If we cannot bring before our imagination, but with a shudder, 
the older—and if there be degrees in guilt, therefore the more 
ilty in this crime, the woman—if we shudder at the thought of 
er, can we conceive it possible that Lady Byron should enter 
her , still more can we conceive it possible that she should 
say, “she trusted that they three should meet in heaven !” 


Non possumus. 

If Mes. Stowe interprets the command, “ Let him who is with- 
out sin cast the first stone at the woman,” as justifying such a con- 
doning of sin by a wife, we think the pagan who makes Dido turn 
away from /Eneas in the under-world had a better sense of human 
dignity, honour, and right. 

If we are to give credit to the hideous “ When shall we three 
meet again” of Mrs. Stowe, what are we to think of Lady Byron’s 
letter, on leaving her lord, in which she declares that she left 
him under the idea that he was insane? According to Mrs, 
Stowe, she must have known, in going away, that his disease was 
not insanity, but wickedness; an impression she seems to have 
taken up at a later period. We shall be much surprised if our 
continental neighbours accept Mrs. Stowe’s assertion, that, beyond 
the precincts of our island, husbands make to their wives such 

roposals for the dishonouring of their name, as she describes. At 
all events, the words she uses being put in Byron’s lips, cannot 
refer to Germany and France, as he had never sailed in those 
countries; the Continent must, then, in this case, be Italy, so let 
the Italians look to it. 

If, even in matters of fact, we must look to matters of style—if, 
in the interest of truth, how we speak is important, as well as what 
we speak, then those who wish to believe Mrs. Stowe’s narrative 
must regret the ecstatic air that is thrown over it. 

It will be difficult to recognise in “ the slight almost infantine 
being, the enshrined saint, the most remarkable woman of her 
time,” Lady Byron’s grave simplicity of deportment and unaffected 
enjoyment of a little pleasantry. 

But Mrs. Stowe speaks of her as worn by sorrow and ill health, 
and adds, that what she said had the seloialay of a death-bed 
utterance. 

Well, if any persons listen to such utterances and make a mat- 
ketable commodity of them afterwards, then—let us leave such 
persons to be answerable to their own conscience. 

If Mrs. Stowe’s revelation is meant to serve any purpose, we 
fear that will only be found out by the ultra democrats of the 
Continent, who will cry, “See how genius is turned from good to 
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ill, when fate has cast it among aristocrats—among those lords 
whom we - told to regard as forming ‘the most august assembly 
jn the world.’ ” 

If English students of our tongue would follow more closely 
the system of French and German students in their tongues, they 
might discover that when the weak imitators of Byron’s rhymed 
poems passed away, his mastery of language both in verse and 

rose had enriched the style of the succeeding generation by many 
furcible terms of expression—he at least never thought that 

consisted in oddity of style. 

If our critics would learn how genius can judge of genius, 
without a shade of the meanness of envy—how manly goodness 
can speak of man’s failings without the mask of a hypocritical 
morality—we would desire them to turn to WALTER Scort’s 
estimate of Byron. 








BEAUTY IN OBSCURITY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


HER eyes had opened on the waves that sweep 
Raging upon the Shetland Isles, like troops 

Of horse against some serried front of war, 
Falling back foaming from the vain attack. 
Nurtured in desolation, ’mid the wild 

Loud lullaby of tempests, looking ever 

On rocks, and misty hills, and ocean’s paths, 

She grew all rudely, yet a child of thought. 
Those Isles she ne’er had quitted, and the world 
The fisher sometimes talked of, shining South, 
To her was nought—a vague, unreal dream. 

The palace, and the blazonry of pride, 

The sheen of wealth, the march of mighty mind, 
Were but as fairy tales; her sires sprang here, 
Wrung from the miser soil subsistence scant, 
Toiled on the deep and died. Her simple soul 
Deemed this God’s empire—this the peopled world! 















Beauty in Obscurity. 


The Beauty of the Islands nothing knew 
How proud a gift is loveliness; to her 
What was the fame of Helen or De Sade? 
She shone in quiet there, like some sweet star 
That walks the heavens alone, but takes no thought 
How beautiful it glides. The northern gale 
Played roughly with her ringlets’ floating gold ; 
And when upon the rocks her naked foot 
Glanced like a snow-wreath, or a polished pearl, 
She dreamt not of love conquests, but with small 
And active fingers plucked the samphire’s stem, 
And, bird-like, in involuntary song, 
Poured the exuberance of her spirit’s bliss. 































Contentment cradled her in child-like peace ; 
To feel, to think, to hope, sent sunshine through 
I'he happy firmament of her young heart. 
To love her father, love the gorgeous deep, 
Love the small flower whose red lip kissed the waste, 
Love the bald hills on which meek Eve would sit, 
Breathing a circlet round her paling brow 
Of heaven’s first diamond stars; love Him whose voice 
Wreathes in the thunder, and the fainting sigh ‘ia 
Of flowers and leaves at sunset; this poured joy 
Full, gushing, pure, along the wilderness 
Of that rude maiden’s soul. O mighty Nature! 
O heart-affection! here in this wild scene, 
Ye are as deeply owned, and warmly felt, 
As in those happier regions, where the soul 
Seeks precious gems in Learning’s ancient mines, 
And Science climbs the mountain-tops of Truth, 
And Luxury breathes her paradise of sweets 

















THE PARROT IN PRINT. 


WERE it only for Le Maire’s L’ Amant Verd and Gresset’s 
Vert-Vert, the Parrot race may claim exceptional prominence in 
the pursuits of literature. e latter poem, smart, sprightly, 

kling, satirical, succulent,—and ever so many other sibilants 
Riatietive,—who has not read, if not in the original of the jocund 
Jesuit, at any rate in some racy English adaptation, whether by 
Leigh Hunt, for instance, or by Father Prout? Vert-Vert par 
son caquet digne détre en couvent, still, by eget this earth doth 
haunt, “of convent bowers a visitant;” and thus, “ gay novices 
among, He dwells, transformed into a tongue.”—Again: the best- 
reputed of the poems of Le Maire de Belge is his “ Green Lover,” 
or Epitre de fT Amant Verd, addressed to Marguerite of Austria, 
on the death of a pet parroquet, formerly in the possession of Mar- 
garet’s mother, Mary of Burgundy, by whom it was prized as the 
gift of her endeared Maximilian. 

How showy a figure this Verdant Green biped is made to play 
in our miscellaneous belles lettres, might be proved by citations 
from Chaucer, with his popinjay, in the “ Assembly of Foules” 
and elsewhere, down to Sisk Southey, in her “ Birthday” ex 
sition of household pets, and lower and later still. But Joanna 
Baillie is Poll’s own laureate—call the bird Polly, or Pretty Poll, 
or Poor Poll, or what you will. 


——TI see thee calm and sage 
Perch’d on the summit of thy cage, 
With broad hook’d beak, and plumage green, 
Changing to azure in the light, 
Gay pinions tipp’d with scarlet bright, 
And, strong for mischief, use or play, 
Thick talons, om? with silver grey,— 
A gallant bird, I ween !* 


Pictorial and graphic, as beseems the poetess of Plays on the 
Passions. But the picture, like the bird, has its comedy style 
withal; and its subject-object slides, by an easy transition, from 
the gallant in Red and Green into 


——a cherish’d droll, 
Known by the name of Pretty Poll: 
Oft fed by lady’s gentle hand 
With sops and sugar at command ; 
And sometimes too a nut or cherry, 





* Joanna Baillie, Lines to a Parrot. 



































The Parrot in Priut. 


Which in thy claws to beak and eye 
Thou seem’st to raise right daintily, 
Turning it oft, as if thou still 
Wert scanning it with cautious skill, 
Provoking urchins near to laughter loud and merry. 


So Wordsworth celebrates “a dazzling belle,” in gilded cage 
confined, the pet property of a neighbour at Fox-Ghyll: 


Like beads of glossy jet her eyes ; 
And, smoothed by Nature’s skill, 


With pearl or gleamin te vies 
Her finely curved bill. , 
Arch, ‘volatile, a sportive bird 
By social glee inspired ; 
Ambitious to be seen or heard, 
And pleased to be admired.* 


One of Goethe’s reflective diary-keepers, reflecting their author's 
own reflections, is made to say that every strange creature (be it 
bird, beast, or—black man), torn out of its natural environment, 
makes at first sight a sort of painful impression upon us, which is 
only deadened by custom. “It isa mark of a motley, dissipated 
sort of life, to be able to endure monkeys, and parrots, and black 

ople, about one’s-self.”+ Contrast with this a practical house- 
fol maxim that occurs in the table-talk of Sydney Smith: “I 
think no house is well fitted up in the country without people of 
all ages. ‘There should be an old man or woman to pet; a parrot, , 
a child, 2 monkey;—something, as the French say, to loveand ~ 
to despise. I have just bought a parrot, to keep my servants in 
good humour.” t 

His friend and fellow-labourer in blue-and-yellow, Francis 
Jeffrey, seems thoroughly to have shared Sydney’s liking for the 
bird in red and green. Not red and green, though, was Jeffrey's 
own particular pet, but grey; grey and, as becomes that colour, 
very wise. When he left Edinburgh for London in his Lord 
Advocate days, the only friend besides his wife, daughter, and 
servants, that he took with him, was one he often mentions, “ Poor 
Polly,” described by Lord Cockburn as “a grey and very wise 
parrot. He was attached,” adds his biographer, “ to all that sort 
of domestic companions, and submitted to much banter on account 
of the soft ieeadliing basket for the little dog Witch, and the large 
cage for this bird.”§ 

And did not Horace Walpole, by his own account, imperil his 
precious life to save his almost more precious parroquet? He 





* The Contrast. + Géthe, Wahlverwandtschaften, ii. § vi. 
i Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. p. 379. 
Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 341. 
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The Parrot in Print. 453 
writes as follows to a noble correspondent: ‘“‘ M uet was on 
my shoulder as I was feeding my gold-fish, ck daw into the 
middle of the pond: I was very near being the Nouvelle Héloise, 
and tumbling in after him; but with om ado I ferried him out 
with my hat.”* Parrots, as well as poodles and gold fish, seem to 
have been a dear delight to him of Strawberry-hill. With what 
a zest he relates to Lady Ossory that story of young Madame de 
Choiseul and her paragon of all possible parrots. Madame was 
“inloved with by” M. de Coigny and Prince Joseph of Monaco. 
She longed for a parrot that should bea miracle of eloquence; 
and as every other shop in Paris then sold mackaws, parroquets, 
cockatoos, &¢., a pet after the lady’s own heart was speedily pur- 
chased and presented. But she was also enamoured of General 


. Jackoo, the monkey at Astley’s; and the rival lover essayed to 


buy Jackoo, but finding Astley impracticable in point of price, he 
succeeded in securing another miracle of parts, in the shape of a 
marmiton in a kitchen, where the dear animal had learnt to pluck 
fowls with inimitable dexterity. Madame de Choiseul was en- 
chanted with both presents, and her caresses were distributed 
y to parrot and monkey, and her thanks to the rival donors, 
@ first time she went out, her pet pair were locked up together 
in her bedchamber. “Ah, I dread to tell the sequel,” says 
Horace. “ When the lady returned and flew to her chamber, 
Jackoo the second received her with all the empressement possible 
—but where was Poll? Found at last under the bed, shivering 
0 cowering—and without a feather, as stark as any Christian. 
oll’s presenter concluded that his rival had given the monkey 
with that very view, challenged him, they fought, and both were 
wounded; and an heroic adventure it was!’ f 
French parrots had the credit, in that age, of greatly superior 
culture and civilisation, like the people who cultivated and civilised 
them. Goldsmith “could not help observing,” in going through 
the towns of France, how much plainer their parrots spoke than 
ours, and, he whimsically affirms, how very distinctly he under- 
stood their parrots speak French, when he could not understand 
our own, though they spoke English. ‘This he at first ascribed to 
the different qualities of the two languages, and he was for enter- 
ing into an elaborate discussion on the vowels and consonants; 
but a friend that was with him solved the difficulty at once, by 
assuring him that French women scarce did anything else all day 
sit and instruct their feathered pupils; and that the bir 
Were thus distinct in their lessons in consequence of continual 


chooling.+ 


ee 





“¥ 


* Walpole to the Earl of Strafford, 5 July, 1761. 
{ Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, 10 Feb., 1786, 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. 
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But even the continual schooling of even a Frenchwoman may 
fail. Witness Mr. Jerrold’s “loquacious old cook Virginie” gt 
e-sur-mer, who used to dilate so forcibly on the trials she 
had undergone with her parrot, which she had a with her 
from Algeria, and which, when her old master, a Buonapartist, 
wanted to teach it to cry Vive [Empereur! replied invariably 
Cochon!* Provoking to the last degree is this sort of 
—caged t’s note, 
That answers dnsnpethaiig lente, 
And mocks the prompter’s listening.t 
But perfection is hardly to be looked for in parrot prate, since the 
death (supposing it to be dead) of that prodigy introduced b 
John Rodeo into his Essay on the Human Understanding—whi 
preternatural bird, the peg me Prince Maurice, would keep wu 
a rational conversation with his royal a aay and answer 
questions with precision and promptitude—a marvel that the 
hard-headed philosopher thought worthy of entire narration in his 
closely-reasoned chapter} on Identity and Diversity. 

Of course Prince Maurice’s Brazilian parrot made a noise in its 
day. And that day was one in which talkative parrots were 
already much in fashion. The reign of Charles the Second was 
just the time for the parrot race (bird or man), as in Lloyd's 
fable, to lord it over the robin: 





——a A fop was seen, 
aguas dressed in red and green, 
o could not boast one genuine note, ’ 
But chatter’d, swore, and lied—by rote. 
Nonsense and noise will oft prevail, 
Where honour and affection fail.§ 


Mr. Pepys’s Diary bears incidental witness to the then popularity, 
in polite circles, and among Persons of Quality, of Polls Pretty 
and Poor. Samuel records how Mr. Pett, of the Dock-yards, 
“very kindly received” him (was not Sam of the Admiralty?), 
and “did offer my Lady Batten a parrot, the best I ever saw; ... 
for talking and singing I never heard the like. My Lady did 
accept of it.”|| Next year, one Sunday morning in June, Mr. 
Pepys, having been to church, “ where Mr. Mills preached buta 
lazy sermon,” betook him “to my Lady’s [a higher than Batten], 
and merry with the parrott which my Lord hath brought from 
sea, which speaks very well, and cries Pall so pleasantly, that 
made my Lord give it my Lady Paulina, but my Lady her 
mother do not like it." A month or two later Samuel thinks of 


* Life of Douglas Jerrold, p. 332. 

tT Wordsworth, The Prelude, book vii. 

‘ Book ii. ch. xxvii. of Locke on the Human Understanding. 
Robert Lloyd, A Familiar Letter of Rhymes to a Lady. 

{ Diary of Samuel Pepys, 10th April, 1661. 
Ibid., 8th June, 1662. 
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ing up Mistress Pepys with a pet of this kind. ‘“ Sent for 
Mr. Creed, and then to hes Salita ot Clerke’s, the confectioner’ 
where he did give me a little banquet [no doubt Samuel approve 
of lodgings at a confectioner’s], and [ had liked to have a 
t for my wife, but he hath put me in a way to get a better 
Steventon at Portsmouth.”* To be had for the asking, we 
suppose; for was not Steventon of Portsmouth, and was not 
Samuel, as aforesaid, of the Admiralty? 
Let us hope Mrs. Pepys obtained from Portsmouth a better- 
conditioned than Mr. Creed’s own; for we remember another 
in her husband’s Diary which runs thus: “ We went to 
Oreed’s new lodging in the Mewes [ah, why change from the con- 
fectioner’s: how could he improve on that?], and there we found 
Oreed with his parrot upon kis shoulder, which struck Mr. Povy 
coming in just by the eye, very deep, which had it hit his eye, had 
put it out.” f 
Possibly Mr. Povy’s catastrophe, together with the fact pre- 
viously recorded of my Lord’s far-fetched parrot, that “my Lady 
do not like it,” may have \abated Mr. Pepys’s admiration of the 
Poll family. For our part, we are sufficiently wanting in admi- 
tation for, and affection towards, this resplendent fowl, to rejoice 
rather than repine whensoever we meet with slighting allusions to 
it, or direct objurgation of it. Not that our antipathy is active 
h to go the length of parrot-slaughter, in the style of Scott’s 
fiend, Mr. Hastings Sands, who, going out to shoot for the first 
time, and firing away for a whole morning without any success, at 
length brought down a bird close to the house, and running up to 
catch his pheasant, as he supposed, found, to his horror, that it was 
a pet parrot, belonging to one of the young ladies. “It was 
flapping its painted plumage, now all dripping with blood—and 
jaculating quickly, Pretty Poll! pretty Poll! as it expired at the 
t of the tation sportsman—who, between shame and regret, 
swore that, as it was his first experiment in shooting, it should be 
his last; and on the spot broke his gun all to pieces, and could 
never afterwards bear to hear a shot fired.” f 
This is tragical, and touches us. But our objection to the 
parrot is that it is such a screaming farce. 
_ Miss Eden accounts it a remarkable fact in natural history, that 
in all the suburbs of London, consisting of detached houses, called 
by auctioneers “small and elegant,” or on terraces described as 
te dwellings, there is always an invisible macaw, whose 
screaming keeps the hamlet or terrace in a constant state of irrita- 
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* Diary of Samuel ro s, 22nd Aug., 1662. 
Ibid., 17th March, B65. 
Captain Basil Hall’s Journal, 1825. 
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tion. Nobody at Dulham, she tells us, in her story of a certain 
semi-detached house there, owned to having a macaw, and, no 
visits being interchanged in Dulham, detection was impossible, 
The macaw screeched on, and as his noise seemed to come from 
fifty houses at once, everybody suspected everybody of keepin 
this plumed atrocity. “ No 3 sent to No. 5 to beg that the big 
might be shut up for a few — as No. 3’s baby did nothing but 
8 and would not wean. . 3’s messenger met No. 5’s maid- 
of-all-work coming with a bold request that the macaw might be 
sent away, as ‘ Missus’s mother-in-law was subject to bad head- 
aches, and was driv half mad.’ As neither of the parties owned 
even a linnet, in the way of bird, the nuisance was not abated by — 
this negotiation.”* 

Mr. Sala, in his survey of the Pantheon bazaar, aviary included, 
takes care (and does well) to shut his ears in self-defence against 
what he calls the “atrocious, the intolerable screeching” of the 
parrots, the parroquettes, the cockatoos, and the macaws, who are 
“ permitted to hang on by their wicked claws and the skin of their 
malicious beaks” to the perches round the fountain. As he says, 
the twittering of the smaller birds is irritating enough to the 
nervously afflicted; but the parrots—“ugh! that piercing long- 
continued, hoarse shriek—it is like a signal of insane communica- 
tion given by a patient at Hanwell to a brother lunatic at Colney 
Hatch.” The worst, he adds, of “these abominable birds” is, that 
they cannot or will not talk, and confine themselves to an inarticu- 
late gabble. “I should like to know the people who buy the 
parrots, in order that I might avoidthem.”+ Let no such man be 
trusted, on principles of Shakspeare, taste, and music, as would 


F ——make the parrot’s mimicry his choice, 
That odious libel on a human voice. 


A couplet more to our mind than H. C.’s benediction: 


But happier far the bird that can repeat 
Sweet words, by sweeter lips made doubly sweet. § 





* “ At one time there seemed to be a hope that the mystery was discovered. 
A singular-looking old lady walked into church, with a bunch of parrot’s 
feather in her bonnet. There was a general nudging of elbows through the 
church and a low murmur of ‘macaw.’ The lady was looked upon with such 
abhorrence, that nobody would offer her a seat. . . . . The poor old thing 
might have fainted away in the aisle, if the pew-opener had not sacrificed to 
her her own three-legged stool. It turned out afterwards that she was quite & 
stranger in the place, and had mistaken the very humdrum Mr. Bosville for 
the popular preacher of that name, who officiated at a church five miles of. 
As she was stone deaf, she went away charmed with the sermon. And the 
macaw screamed on sannpenvnsly.”—Thes Semi-detached House, ch. il. 

Twice Round the Clock. t Cowper, Conversation. 
Poems by Hartley Coleridge, ii. 83. 
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Or as the author of “ Festus” describes it in a certain ornithological 


conspectus— 


Macaw ; and gold-green parrot, human-tongued, 
For craft and wit predicted famed of ae 


So “human-tongued,” that it was thought a nepey thought in a 
ess), 


French artist (albeit one very difficult to expr to paint, as 
Biard did for Mr. Gibbons,t a blind fiddler, playing with all his 
energy to a parrot, whose voice he mistakes for that of a human 
being; while his dog, better informed, is tugging at his master to 

him away from such unprofitable labour.—Hence the weird 
attraction that childhood finds in Poll’s polyglot powers. 


See, gather’d round, a rosy band, 

With eager, upcast eyes they stand, 

Marking thy motions, and withal 

Delighting on thy name to call ; 

And hear, like human speech, reply 

Come f rom thy beak most curiously. 
* 


Thou hast, by dint of oft repeating, 

Got words by rote, the vulgar cheating ; 
Which once in ten times well applied, 
Are to the skies with praises cried.{ 


For it is in fiction rather than fact that one meets with such a 
“very Solomon in feathers” as Jerrold’s Preacher Parrot, which, 
though its possessor failed to appreciate the virtue,§ was, like true 
wisdom, sparing of speech; but whose besetting sin was, that it 
never opened its mouth without uttering an awkward truth, and 
blurting.out a sentence turned with satire, reproach, or contempt. 
So that “ what it said would, at times, fall with a fatal crash upon 
the cogitations of its hearers, making them doubt if Beelzebub 
spoke not through a parrot.”—One would have liked to see this 
topic worked out, in his peculiar strain of stringent irony and 
quaint suggestiveness, by Nathaniel Hawthorne—to whose fantastic 
moralisings it would have opened out so fair a field. 

This sort of parrot figures just for once in one of Scott’s pleasant 
Prefatory chapters,—where Chrystal Croftangry, a too early in- 
truder, is waiting at Mr. Fairscribe’s, and a wench enters the 
empty drawing-room, and recommends to his courtesies “a red 

green gentleman in a cage, who answered all my advances by 
ing out, ‘ You're a fool—you’re a fool, I tell you!’ until, upon 


———— 


*P. J. Bailey,'The Mystic, &., p. 97. 
See Memoirs of Wm. Collins, RA. vol. ii. p. 284. 
Joanna Baillie, Lines to a Parrot. 
“Its master, mistaking silence for inability, disposed of the bird as a 
blockhead, though, if it liked, it could, fifty times a day, have called itself a 


er fellow.”—The Preacher Parrot, ch, i. 
Oct.—VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVI. 21 
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my word, I began to think the creature was in the nght.”* A 
more versatile specimen bewilders the Shepherd in the Noctes : 


Shep. What the deevil’s that’s hingin’ frae the roof ? 
North. Why, tive chandelier. 

. The shandleer? It’sa , wi’ an outlandish bird in’t. A pawrot, | 

declare! Pretty poll! Pretty poll! rte | poll! 
Parrot. Go to the devil and shake ourself. 

. Heaven preserve us!—heard you ever the likes o’ that ?—A bird 
cursin’! What sort o’ an education must the cretur hae had? Puir beast, do 
you ken what you’re saying ? 
as Much ery and little wool, as the devil said when he was shearing the - 

og ! 

Shep. You’re getting personal. . . . If it wad but keep a gude tongue in its 
head—it’s really a bonny cretur. What plumage! What’ll you hae, Polly, for 
sooper ? 
































Parrot. “Molly, put the kettle on, 
Molly, put the kettle on, 
Molly, put the kettle on, 

And I shall have some punch.”’+ 


“'That’s fearsome,” exclaims Hogg,—whom it might have set off 
singing Johnnie o’ Cocklesmuir: 
His mother’s parrot i’? the window sat, 
She whistled and she sang, 
An’ aye the owerturn o’ the note, 
¥ Young Johnnie’s biding lang, lang, 
Young Johnnie’s biding lang.” t 


Mr. Dickens’s large Reading Public will remember well the 
prominent part played, in one of his fictions, by Mr. Carker’s 
“ waudy parrot in a burnished cage upon the table,” that tears at 
the wires with her beak, and goes walking, upside down, in its 
dome-top, shaking her house, and screeching.§ And still better 
perhaps the elaborate by-play, in another, of Mrs. Merdle’s parrot, 
first seen on the outside of a golden cage holding on by its beak 
with its scaly legs in the air, and putting itself into many strange 
upside-down postures—which peculiarity “has been observed m 
birds of quite another feather, climbing upon golden wires.” 
Piercing are the shrieks significantly uttered by this gymnast, at 
certain periods of the polite conversation in Mrs. Merdle’s drawing: 
room; interspersed by violent fits of laughter, on the performer’ 
part, after twisting divers bars of his cage with his crooked bill 
and licking them with his black tongue. And when the visitor 
rise to depart, and are standing near the cage of the parrot, he 
tears at a claw-full of biscuit and spits it out, seeming to m 


ee 


~ 








* Preface to the Surgeon’s Daughter. 
+ Noctes Ambrosian, No. xli. 
i Johnnie 0’ Cocklesmuir. 

Dombey and Son, ch. xxxiii. 
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them with a pompous dance of his body without moving his feet, 
and suddenly turns himself upside down and trails himself all over 
the outside of his golden cage, with the aid of his cruel beak and 
his black tongue.* We feel as we look on, that this “no _— 


fowl is as capable of figuring in story, itself a leading actor in the 
scene and contributor to the plot, as that celebrated one in the 
Arabian Nights, which was set by a husband to play the spy on 
his wife, and by woman’s wit was not only “ done,” but, indirectly, 
done to death. 
The longevity of the creature adds to its influence on the weak 
minds of shorter-lived mortals, as a weird and “no canny” being, 
cious and oracular, a sententious Nestor,—though possibly, at 
the last, a mortifying memento of Doctor Swift's Strulbug. For 
to something like this complexion must even Pretty Poll, and 
therefore poor Poll, come at last. Her lady-laureate reminds her 
of this decline and fall: 


But ah! proud beauty, on whose head 
Some threescore years no blight hath shed, 
Untoward days will come at length, 
When thou, of spirit reft and strength, 
Wilt mope and pine, year after year, 
Which all one moulting time appear, 
And this bright plu , dull and rusty, 
Will seem neglected, shrunk and dusty, 
And scarce a feather’s rugged stump 

Be left to grace thy Bre gain 
Mewed in a corner of thy home 

Having but little heart to roam, 

Thou’lt wink and peer—a wayward elf, 
And croon and clutter to thyself, 
Screaming at visitors with spite, 

And opening wide thy beak to bite. 


Yet in old age still wilt thou find 

Some constant friend thy wants to mind, 

Whose voice thou’lt know, whose hand thou’lt seek, 
Turning to it thy feathered cheek ; 

Grateful to her, though cross and froward 

To all beside: and it will go hard 

But she will love thee, even when life’s last goal 
Thou’st reached, and call thee still her Pretty Poll.* 





* Cf. Little Dorrit, pp. 174-7, passim. 
+ Joanna Baillie. 
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CAPRICE AND DESTINY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 






By THE TRANSLATOR OF “ NODDEBO PARSONAGE,” “ THe 
Rivas,” &. &. 


I. 


THE consort of Francis I., Queen Claudia, was suffering 
from a slight indisposition and sleeplessness, therefore three of 
her maids of honour took it by turns to sit up with her to bear 
her company, or by reading aloud to her to lull her to sleep, 
While one was engaged in this fatiguing task during the first 
hours of the night, the other two, Anna Boleyn and Blanche de 
Raimond, were sitting opposite to each other in an ante-chamber, 
the lights had burned low, and the coriversation had begun to 
flag, as they listened to the howling of the wind roaring down the 
wide chimneys. A chess-board stood between them on the table; 
a book lay open before Anna Boleyn, and her hand was upon a 
page, as though she wished to read; but Blanche seemed to take 
no interest in its contents, and interrupted her every minute. 
Both were in full dress, according to the fashion of the day, and 
though of a perfectly different type, both were lovely. 
~ There was no lack of beauty among the ladies of the court, but 
Blanche de Raimond was acknowledged to be the fairest flower of 
all, and, indeed, she seemed to claim that distinction as a nght. 
Her raven tresses shaded the most noble brow, while her dark 
eyes and small mouth were charming; a fine tall figure, and 
dazzlingly fair complexion added to her other charms, completely 
captivated both men and women, and not even the fastidious eye 
of an artist could see anything to find fault with in her. 

Anna Boleyn, on the contrary, was more slender and delicately 
formed, her complexion was not good, nor her features regulat, 
and though she was thought very captivating, her chief charm 
consisted in the sweet expression of her mouth and in her finely 
penciled eyebrows. Blanche set off her graces by rich atte, 
Anna was far more lovely when simply dressed, than when in full 
costume. She was English, and had come to France with the 
young Queen Maria, Louis XIL’s wife; being of a cheer! 
1appy disposition, she soon felt at home in the gay and brilliant 
Paris. Although she took pleasure in all the innocent amuse 
ments of youth, was gratified at being admired, and was ple 
in the conquests she made, yet she disarmed ill-natured remat 
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her extreme amiability and unpretending manners. She ex- 
celled in music and in dancing, and was as clever with her pen; 
she was not even ignorant in the study of theology, and bein 
secretly inclined towards the new doctrine, she eagerly read a 
pondered over many learned books. Notwithstanding the re- 
peling igs which was the chief feature of Mademoiselle de 

jmond’s character, Anna felt sincere regard for her, nay, she 
really loved her, though Blanche had deprived her of the 5 
of an advantageous marriage, but nothing could be more flattering 
than the friendly advances of Blanche, or more transitory than 
Anna’s displeasure. 

Blanche had scarcely grown up before she cast her haughty eyes 
around her, to attract and captivate every one who came near her. 
She succeeded so well, that soon she knew no greater pleasure 
than to add to the number of her admirers. She looked down 
upon the men who surrounded her, as though she had been a 
princess; the bravest were at her feet, the proudest humbled 
themselves before her, and, as she began to despise the sex that 
deemed itself the stronger, her arrogance and inordinate ambition 
increased, till she was quite astonished herself at her own success, 
Her heart had not as yet come under the influence of the tender 
passion, and would have perhaps remained free had it not been 
goaded by opposition. Gaston de Lorges, the model of a 
handsome and brave knight, proud as the unfettered eagle soaring 
towards the sun, bold as the romantic heroes of bygone days, for 
whom men felt the warmest friendship, and women timid admira- 
tion, came to court, and it was whispered that Queen Claudia had 
destined him for one of her maids of honour, Anna Boleyn. 
Blanche heard this report, and smiled, the thought which pre- 
sented itself to her mind, in jest at first, to attract the knight #4 
self, ended, however, in becoming more than a jest; the sight of 
De Lorges, of Anna Boleyn’s blushes when his name was men- 
tioned, in fact, the young man’s indifference towards all ladies, 
turned this wish into passion. Meanwhile, De Lorges seemed to 
have eyes for one object alone, and to overlook everything else, 
for just at that time Bayard, the admired of all, happened to be at 
court, a knight to whom even the king did honour, the pride of 
the French, and the admiration of their enemies. Blanche was 
forced to enter the lists with this rival; the more difficult the task 
the more anxious she became to gain the victory, and her passion 
was fanned by the way the other maids of honour laughingly 
teazed Anna Boleyn, the gay damsels exhorting their friend to 

n from the knight “ without fear and without reproach,” the 
heart of her destined bridegroom, if only for the honour of ladies 
m general, Then Blanche’s cheeks would crimson at the idea 
» for the first time, her power was ignored, and all former 
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conquests sank into insignificance com with this one. Her 
thoughts being always bent upon De Lorges, her heart also im. 

rceptibly became interested in him, and love stole into it, if, 
eeling sprung from a nature so selfish could deserve the name of 
that heaven-born sentiment. 

Every action, movement, and glance of hers was now calculated 
to attain her aim. She approached the hero of the day with un- 
disguised admiration, she was thoroughly acquainted with his 
exploits, and spoke of them with the utmost enthusiasm, of all 
who surrounded him with homage she had only eyes for the _ 
already aged Bayard, who cared little about pleasing any lady; 
thus it was impossible for De Lorges any longer to overlook her, 
and she had hardly gained this iieniiiinn before she had entirely 
drawn him under her magic spell. After Bayard’s departure he — 
belonged solely to her and she to him. With more timidity than 
on former occasions, for her heart was not tranquil, she began to 
test his devotion by her usual trial, just as one cautiously but care- 
fully stretches abow. The first slight tests were quickly followed 
by more heavy ones; to gain a faint hope of her hand De Lorges 
had to disappoint the wishes of the queen, and publicly at court 
and in the presence of the abashed Anna, to declare himself her 
knight. She felt a sort of gratitude for such a sacrifice, which was 
akin to love, and De Lorges’ passion for her increased the more 
he gave up to her. Seldom was any cavalier so warmly attached 
to a lady, and none was more capable by word and glance of in- 
fusing sweetness in the slightest favour which pride permitted 
her to bestow. The queen was angry with Blanche for a few 
days, but Mademoiselle de Raimond met her coldness by feigned 
humility, while her agitated manner towards the injured Anna 
only made her victory the more apparent; however Anna’s vanity 
alone had been wounded, her heart had not suffered, therefore 
she soon forgot her loss and the hopes that had been raised. 

A large clock had just tolled forth the hour of twelve, when 
soft steps were heard in the corridor, outside of the room in which 
the two maids of honour were sitting. The palace at Fontaine 
bleau, where the court happened then to be, had recently, as it 
were by magic, sprung from the ground, and was just finished. 
Every apartment was occupied, but the tranquillity of night 
reigned alone in the suite set aside for the queen. Blanche and 
Anna were struggling against weariness by listening to the sounds 
of cheerful mirth without, which penetrated to their solitude, when 
the door was gently opened, and a young lady’s-maid cautiously 
entered. 

“ Are you alone, mes dames?” she asked. “The strange woman 
of whom I told you yesterday is just coming down the long 


passage. You might speak to her if you cared to do so. About 
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an hour since M. Vaudrey let her in through the small gate and 
secretly conducted her to Madame Louise, the king’s mother, 
They say she can tell the past and divine the future, and that she 
reads “gay fate in their faces and in their hands.” 

“Beg her to come here, Luison,” cried Blanche, “if only to 
shorten this tiresome night. I long, too, to cast a glance into the 

and to see whether it hides eppinen or unhappiness.” 

“But I do not!” exclaimed Anna, interrupting her. “ It was 
sinful of me yesterday to wish such a thing, now that the moment 
hascome I dread it. Let the woman go her way, Luison. God 
has not unveiled the future to her, and if it were the case, I will 
not hear her predictions. Youth, with its joys and freedom from 
care, is so short, why should some spectre be conjured up that 
might annihilate it in one night?” 

“She is coming,” muttered Luison, opening the door wider. 
“She walks like a somnambulist, her eyes do not appear to have 
the power of sight.” 

“Go after her, and beg her to step in; be sure and bring her 
back,” cried Blanche, and Luison hurried away. “ You ought to 
be ashamed to be so fainthearted, Anna,” continued Mademoiselle 
de Raimond. “She will predict love and happiness to us, as she 
has prophesied to the king’s mother the hand of her beloved 
Reyhon. Do you pretend to be wiser than so talented a 
dame ?” 

“ Love blinds even the cleverest persons,” replied the pale Anna; 
“but I have no such question to ask her. I know not why I so 
dread this jugglery, for it is nothing else, after all.” 

Just at that moment the stranger crossed the threshold, as it 
would seem unwillingly, and yielding merely to Luison’s solicita- 
tions. She had a tall, commanding figure, with flashing eyes, 
marked, manly features, and a brown complexion, her costume 
was fantastic and rich, about her head an embroidered handker- 
chief was bound in the fashion of a turban. She glanced round 
the chamber, and then gazed attentively at the features of the two 
gitls; trembling, without herself knowing why, Anna cast her 
eyes to the ground; Blanche, on the contrary, proudly and con- 
fidently looked the sybil in the face. 

“What do you want of me?” she asked, after a long pause, 
_ me go, it is late, before the cock crows I have much 

0.” 

“We wish to hear words of wisdom from you,” replied Blanche. 
“We desire to know the future, and you shall draw back the 
curtain for us.” 

“No, no, no!” answered the stranger, “I decline for three 
teasons. Even if I knew it, I dare not pronounce the fate of two 
mortals on the same night. Besides, only one of you wishes to 
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know the future, and four eyes must not gaze upon me when J 
invoke the dreaded powers. Then do not ask me, seck your 
couches, and give night her due, for she is no friend to joy and 
happiness.” 

“And yet you have narrowly scrutinised our features,” said 
Blanche, “as if you would fathom fate. We wish to know what 
you have read, whether it be good or evil. You shall be richly re. 
warded; pray do not hesitate any longer. We appreciate wisdom; 
but spare us all the needless forms of your art, which are only calcu- 
lated to mislead.” 

“Let her go, Blanche,” Annaentreated. “If you care for me, 
let her go. I feel that she is going to reveal something dreadful, 
and the sight of her is horrible to me.” 

The stranger did not appear to hear these words; she fixed her 
flashing eyes steadfastly upon the floor, standing as one in a 
dream, 

“TJ dare not speak distinctly,” she muttered, “ though you offered 
me all the treasures guarded by the spirits of the earth and covered 
by the billows of the ocean. I cannot speak distinctly, for there 
is a mist before the mirror of the future, and the hand that spreads 
it is mightier than I am. But on beholding your beauty a flash of 
lightning, now extinguished, illuminated the events you would 
learn. Know then: The one of two roses will be transplanted into 
the garden of a king, the one of two doves will mate with the 
eagle, the one of two slender boughs will shoot up high in the air, 
rearing its head towards the heavens, and attracting all eyes to it. 
But roses are crushed, doves are sacrificed, the exalted struck down 
like lightning! One of you ladies I greet as a future princess; 
let her think of me when she is raised above all those who are at 
present her equals; let her think of me when ” 

“ Which of us is it to whom you announce this happiness?” ex- 
claimed Blanche, greatly agitated. “You have not said to which 
your revelation applies.” 

“ You snap asunder the thread of my discourse,” answered the 
stranyer, “and the misty dream fades away. Fortunate those for 
whom the future is shrouded in night; twilight only blinds the 
mortal eye. Farewell, ladies, farewell !” 

And before Blanche could detain her she had disappeared. 
Luison stole after her in the hope of also hearing something to her 
advantage. 

“One of us two!” said Blanche, smiling; “but which, dear 
Anna?” | 

“You!” replied Anna. “ You wanted her to prophesy, I did 
not. She on only to you. I felt while she was present as 1! 
her eyes could discern my ruin, and yet I have an inward convic- 
tion that the whole proceeding is an empty farce. I am tempted 
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h at it. For the white dove, the rose, standing before me 
so deeply blushing, has neither heart nor hand to give away, even 
to a prince. 

« What Fate decrees must come to pass,” said Blanche; “and I 
am as free as the clouds now hastening across the moon. It is 
mere hypocrisy on your part to pretend that those words have not 
affected you. They may refer to you as well as to me, and a 
strange but pleasant tremour tells me that I believe in them. But 
come what may, Anna, no good fortune shall estrange us. Though 
one of us were to fill an exalted position, never let her forget the 
other, and the events of this night. Look here. I will take ten 
links off my chain; let each of us attach the half to her girdle, as 
asign of our lasting friendship, and as a reminder of our hopes. 
When we look upon this girlish token, after the lapse of years, we 
shall know if the sybil’s words were spoken in wisdom.” 

Anna accepted the gift in the sweet and amiable manner peculiar | 
to her, and as she fastened the chain to the end of her girdle, her 
light heart forgot the serious thoughts which had for a while o 
pressed it, and the buoyant spirits of youth again resumed their 
sway. 

aril on the contrary, with her restless wishes and musings, 
was traversing the space that still separated her from the announced 
sucess. With a sigh she attached the golden trinket to her purple 
ribbon, for De Lorges’ form glided sorrowfully before her mental 
sight, while pride and love fought for her heart; but her medita- 
tions were cut short by being called to the couch of the queen. 


Il. 


IN a country house not far from Tours there lived three persons, 
removed from the world, leading, voluntarily, a life as solitary as 
that led in a convent. A sad invalid mother, with a daughter, a 
atl of about thirteen years of age, and an aged servant:woman. 
All three wore dresses and veils similar to that of nuns, which, 
however, did not prevent the youthful Rosa from gazing out into 
the beautiful world which surrounded her with us much eagerness 
a8 was compatible with her education and her innocent, childlike 

ition. When we rejoice at seeing some young people grow 

up in the society of cheerful friends, and pity those who blossom 
at the side of the suffering, we ought not to forget that there is 
enjoyment also in comforting, cheering, and, at times, in placing 
afresh flower in a withered wreath. Rosa felt this when she 
beheld her melancholy mother smile, could coax her into sympa- 
ising in her pleasures, or won her in memory to return to better 


ys. She was of a gentle placid disposition, her heart the abode 
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of without desires or passions; she = megee the smallest 
rat te Pt but she never coveted what she had not, and if she 
ever formed a wish, or was grieved, it was on the account of 
others. 

As far back as Rosa could remember, besides the country people 
who brought the necessaries of life to the house, the only visitor 
who passed through its small but solid door was an aged priest, 
her mother’s father-confessor. Its large and heavy outer gates 
were only opened once a year, to admit a beautiful lady who came 
at the holy Easter time to visit Madame du Plessis. Rosa was 
never weary looking at her, and everything that belonged to her, 
though the maid of honour was careful to suit her dress to the 
society in which she was. ‘The anticipation of this visit wag 
blended in a charming manner with the expectation of spring, and 
the Parisian guest was greeted with as much delight as the first 
flower, or the first fragrant branch. She was not more than about 
six years older than Rosa, and though her sweet face was serious 
when in company with Madame du Plessis, it was all smiles again 
the instant she was suuntering through the garden with Rosa, or 
walking with her in the wood, which adjoined it. Kosa, who 
had never known the pleasure of having a companion, was de- 
lighted with these conversations, at once instructive and agreeable; 
while the polished woman of the world was much pleased with 
the young girl’s expression and innocent naiveté, she felt like a sailor 
discovering an unknown land, and her sympathy for one who was 
deprived of all the joys of life was both sincere and affectionate. 
Madame du Plessis’s confidential communications increased her 
interest and sympathy, so that when the allotted period of her 
visit was over, and the lady stepped into her elegant sedan-chair, 
and heard the creaking door close after her, it appeared to her that 
she was leaving a prison, and her mind was occupied with the en- 
caged bird she had left behind her until she approached the gates of 
the capital, when Rosa’s image would fade. 

Easter came round again; the stranger lady had passed the holy 
week at a convent and then spent two days in her friend’s solitary 
abode. On this occasion she found Madame du Plessis very ill, 
and Rosa in great distress; the early season, and the unusual 
severity of the weather made all diversion impossible. The lady 
sat by the side of her friend’s couch in a darkened room, from 
which every breath of air was excluded; they were absorbed in 
conversation, in which Rosa was not permitted to take part; and 
when the kind lady departed, she embraced the poor child with 
many tears. What the young girl did not suspect, her elder com- 

anion foresaw, for scarcely two weeks after her visit, Madame du 
lessis was borne to the grave. Rosa then received a message 
from Paris, requesting her to hold herself in readiness to leave het 
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desolate home, and to join her only friend, to whose care her de- 
ceased mother had left her. A sedan-chair arrived at the ap- 
‘pointed day, and Gaston de Lorges, happening at that time to be 
at Tours, joined her escort some steps from the gates of the house, 
and informed the timid Rosa that Mademoiselle Blanche de Rai- 
mond begged her to accept of his protection that no misfortune 
might happen to her during the first journey she had made in her 
life. 





Rosa was in the deepest grief. New though everything was to 
her, she took no pleasure in them; her thoughts were chained to 
the grave of her mother, and she could not yet realise the idea of 
having lost her beloved parent for ever. When De Lorges ap- 

ed her he found her in tears, but her sorrow was so quiet, 
and so silent the tears that fell from her sweet eyes, that she seemed 
to him like a weeping angel. At first he did not venture to offer 
her consolation, or express his regret at her bereavement; when, 
at length, sincere sympathy opened his mouth, her answers were 
full of childlike faith, and she spoke of her affliction as if she were 
convinced everybody must feel and understand it. His sympathy 
was soothing to her; the monk’s words of gloomy comfort, and 
the old domestic’s noisy grief had torn her heart, whereas he knew 
how to touch a string that brought calmness and consolation to her 
soul, and the young man became dear to her as an elder brother. 
He was the first friend she had met on entering upon an un- 
known life, the first individual to whom she had opened her heart; 
wherever the new path might lead her he would be dear to her, 

in him her child-like mind beheld her ideal realised, 
Blanche received Rosa with the utmost kindness; she permitted 
| her to mourn in peace for several weeks, then she made some 
slight efforts to cheer her by inducing her to join her own intimate 


. circle, when the tones of Anna Boleyn’s lute drew tears of emo- 

f tion from her eyes. And later, when Rosa became more com- 
om Blanche proposed to introduce her to Queen Claudia. 

v listened patiently and obediently to instructions how to dress 

y herself, but when Blanche had finished speaking, she asked, with 

l, a supplicating air, 

al “Am I also to lay aside my veil, dear Mademoiselle Raimond? 

y My mother never allowed me to do so.” 

m “Not one of the ladies you will see at court will have veils,” 

in teplied Blanche. “You are unacquainted with the world yet, 

id dear Rosa; you would only be laughed at.” 

th “T thought a child would not be remarked ; besides, I do not 

n- mind ridicule, so long as I fulfil the wishes of my dearest mother. 

du However, let it be as you desire,” 

ge “Are you aware what a veil denotes?” asked Blanche, with a 


sad smile. “I hesitate to speak to you on the subject, but it 
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must be done sooner or later. Do you know why your mother 
would not allow you to put it off?” 

“T do not know,” replied Rosa, innocently. 

“ Poor child !” exclaimed Blanche, compassionately. “Then | 
am compelled to be the first to acquaint you. You are destined 
to leave the world, and to go into a convent, that was Madame 
du Plessis’s last desire; this paper will testify to my words. After 
my mother’s death she transferred her confidence to me. I know all 
that she has suffered, and to my protection she entrusted you 
during the years of your youth. In the spring of her life she was 
destined for heaven, but chose earthly love instead; now she has 
determined that you should take the veil, ‘that the wrong she 
committed towards the Church might be made good by a willing 
instrument, also that you might never experience how passion 
revenges itself’ Those were her words. I repeat them exactly, 
without pronouncing an opinion a them, for my ideas might 
not agree with those of Madame du Plessis. The convent of St, 
Genoveva, at Grenoble, is fixed upon as your future residence, 
but novices cannot be received there before they are eighteen 
years of age; until then you will remain under my protection, 
and Heaven grant that, when the appointed time does come, you 
will be a willing instrument; I should grieve sadly if I were 
forced to see you leave the world against your inclination !” 

“ Qh, dearest Mademoiselle de Raimond!” answered Rosa, 
raising her tearful eyes from her mother’s writing, and looking 
sweetly up to i “T shall willingly go into a convent. I 
was very hapoy in the solitude of our house, little though you may 
credit it. shall lead the same life in the convent, that I led 
there near my mother, but I shall pray for her that she may be 
happier yonder than she was here!” 

Blanche was astonished at the calmness of the girl’s features on 
receiving such intelligence, which she herself had dreaded com- 
municating; she felt more reconciled to Madame du Plessis’s last 
wishes ; doubtless she knew her daughter’s character, and had 
taken into account her extremely placid disposition. Besides, 
though Rosa was a sweet, graceful creature, she was not handsome 
enough to shine in high society, and, without that, Blanche could 
picture to herself no success. The goodwill which all her own sex 
seemed instantly to feel towards the slender maiden, even the 
marked kindness with which the queen had received her, and the 
praise she had bestowed upon her, was in the eyes of the maid of 
honour no compensation for the indifference of young and older 
men, who took no notice of the pale, childlike girl. De Lorges 
was the only gentleman who drew her forth; but Blanche knew 
he did so on her account, just as he would have tended a wild 
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flower that she had had in her bosom. His devotion and love 
were boundless, and the more frequently she tried his affection, the 
more strongly she rivetted the chain that held him fast. 

Her majesty had by this time recovered her health, and the 
festivities which took place at court in consequence were blended 
with the pleasant May fétes. In all villages there was a holiday 
on the first of May; several parishes joined in a solemn procession 
to fetch branches of may from the woods, a May-king and May- 
queen were chosen, churches and houses were decorated with 

n branches and flowers; and bonfires were lighted in the 
evening to celebrate the general peace. The gay court of 
Francis I. copied these reall festivities; not far from where the 
pom were performing their games, a wide space was prepared 
for chivalrous exercises. Her majesty, as the May-queen, ordered 
the games, the king and the Constable de Bourbon were at the 
head of the knights, the ladies wore flowers instead of sparkling 
jewels, and, if only for the sake of appearance, with their delicate 
hands took hold of the tall may-tree, which was reared in the 
eentre of the square. Each champion bent his knee to Claudia, 
and she handed him the lady’s colour or pledge in honour of 
whom he should win laurels. The handsome constable, who was 
beloved by Louise de Savoy, the king’s mother, had received a 
~- red ribbon, similar to what floated from that princess’s hair 
and breast; he showed respect to this pledge by many a brilliant 
triumph, notwithstanding he proudly disdained her love. The 
king had a diamond bow belonging to the queen attached to his 
hat, but by its side a flower from the Countess Estampe’s wreath 
was observed; that beauty possessed his heart, and to her his eyes 
were constantly raised. At length, De Lorges also approached 


her majesty’s seat, and begged for a pledge in the terms which the 


language of gallantry then in fashion admitted; Claudia cast a 
rapid glance at the deeply blushing Blanche, who was standing 
with Rosa on her left, as she said with a slight sneer: 

“Sir Gaston de Lorges, we fear we are not fortunate in our 
choice for you, and although we are to-day only a May-queen, we 
do not wish to see our pledges scorned. Fight, then, for inno- 
cence, as perhaps vows may bind you in the service of Cupid. 
Here stands Mademoiselle du Plessis, the youngest of the un- 
married ladies present—nay, almost a child—let her hand you a 
pledge. Give this knight your chain, my child, and rejoice at 

honour of seeing it upon his breast, for, with the exception of 
our noble consort and cousin, he is the first in the lists, and you 
will not see him again, nor your pledge, without tokens of 
victory.” 


The inexperienced Rosa was so appalled at these words thay her 
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face turned as white as a lily. She had never yet witnessed 
combat, and she believed that the knight’s life was really going to 
be risked for the sake of her pledge; now was not a time to call 
to mind her timidity before strangers—in fact, before she could 
reflect she had acted. In the deepest humility she bent her head 
and her knee, as in a trembling voice she said: 

“ Ah, I implore your gracious majesty to spare me this ternble 
anxiety. I cannot calmly look on at such a contest, the prepara- 
tions alone terrify me. How could I endure the thought that 
blood should flow on my account? Alas, I should never be able 
to touch my chain again, or know a moment’s happiness.” 

A sneer curled the lips of all the ladies near, the queen alone 
smiled good-naturedly, and De Lorges gazed with emotion upon 
the innocent girl, who, pale and agitated, stammered forth her 
anxious prayer. 

“Rise, and calm yourself, poor little thing,” said Claudia. 
“None receive mortal wounds here; it is evident you have been 
brought up within convent walls. Well, I suppose I must leave 
it to you, Sin Gaston, to choose a lady in the place of Rosa.” 

De Lorges bent his knee before Blanche de Raimond without 
uttering a word; she glanced round triumphantly, unclasped her 
sparkling bracelet, and handed it to him. Much ashamed Rosa 
hid herself in the background, she repented her boldness, was 


she and her dear mother had lived. 


provoked at her rs ag and sighed for the quiet abode where 


s 


Il. 


Tue Constable de Bourbon was, after the sons of the king, the 
first prince of the royal blood; he was intellectual, brave, and 
handsome, of an impetuous, reserved disposition, ardent in his 
affections and fierce in his hatred; destined by nature to be a 
support to the throne of France, an unhappy destiny caused him, 
at a future period, to be counted among the enemies of his 
country. The royal mother, Louise de Savoy, though older than 
him, was warmly attached to him; he, however, received her 
advances with chilling hauteur. From that moment she pursued 
him with revenge, he was deprived of considerable revenues, the 
vice-regency was taken away from him, and he was set aside m 
the most mortifying manner in the field. Though all these m- 
dignities were ascribed to Louise’s jealousy and wounded feelings, 
yet her love for the constable was not diminished. He appeared 
now at Fontainebleau in mourning for his wife, his hand was free, 
and her hopes revived again, for it seemed impossible that any 


gentleman should disdain the most brilliant match in the king- 
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ion, and the hand of a clever, still handsome woman, if she con- 
descended to give him hope. The luxurious and idle court, where 


_ ne intrigue followed the other, whispered many a report about 


these two exalted personages, and numberless eager and curious 
eyes watched how coldly and haughtily Bourbon went his way 
without taking any notice of what was no secret with other people. 
His words, his steps, and his looks were canvassed, and it was soon 
remarked that his attention was for a time divided between the 
two maids of honour, Anna Boleyn and Blanche de Raimond, 
until he became more and more attracted by the latter. Louise 

rceived it as well as De Lorges, and last of all Mademoiselle de 
Raimond herself observed the constable’s admiration of her. She 
recalled to her mind the midnight prediction, and fancied that she 
now understood its meaning; fate seemed to unfold itself to her, 
offering her the hand of a princely suitor, the more so as she pos- 
sessed a secret and common tie, which would be the means of 
strengthening his growing inclination. In her waking dreams 
she pursued the road to elevetion with pride and rapture, without 
caring that it led over the faithful De Lorges’ trampled happiness, 


- and over her own withered affections. 


One evening, when the whole court was present at a féte in 
Paris, Blanche, under the pretext of indisposition, remained in 
her own apartments. She had dressed herself simply though 
with much art, surrounding herself with every enchantment that 
could dazzle and captivate a heart already fascinated. As the 
evening advanced, and tall wax candles lighted the room, a con- 
fidential waiting-maid announced the Duke de Bourbon. Blanche 
rose from her seat, cast a rapid glance at the mirror, and advanced 
to meet him, not entirely free from embarrassment and palpitation 
of the heart, still far more occupied with herself than with the 
important matter which had caused this meeting. 

The duke bowed to her as if she had been a queen; a short con- 
versation ensued, which, owing to their mutual confusion and ex- 
citement, was rather formal; but suddenly the duke seized Blanche’s 
hand, his face became gloomy, and he exclaimed, in a voice of 
emotion : 


“T have longed for this hour, and for consolation from your 


‘mouth. Alice du Plessis is dead, or the letter you sent me would 


not be in my hands. How did she die, and how had she lived? 

She refers me to you; from you I am to receive a happiness of 
which I can solieeddy consider myself worthy.” 

“She led a life of regret and sorrow,” replied Blanche, “and her 

was an event which she had long wished. I cannot grieve 

for her, In her last moments she desired that your highness might 

see and bless your daughter, although she believed that herself and 
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this poor child were entirely forgotten by you. Receive from me 
—the only individual who is acquainted with the secret that existed 
between you—the affectionate remembrance of the departed. [ 
cannot think that all recollection of that once beloved being could 
have vanished, leaving no more trace than a name written upon 
sand.” 

“ She did me injustice, mademoiselle, and you do me injustice,” 
exclaimed Bourbon. “ Alice was my first love; she herself chased 
me from her, and the world, circumstances, the cares of life, mental 
as well as outward struggles, enveloped her. image at times in mist, 
but it often reappeared to me, was never forgotten, and I believed 
that I never again could be capable of cherishing tender feelings, 
when but lately the glance from an eye punished me for my 
fancied security.” 

Blanche avoided the duke’s warm gaze, but her heart beat with 
joy and gratification. 

“ My message is not yet at an end,” she said. “ Rosa bears the 
name of her mother; she is not to learn who her father is, and only 
receive his embraces as a friend. Nor is she to remain in the 
world; poor Alice feared this world, and desired, in place of her- 
self, to consecrate a willing sacrifice to heaven in the same convent 
she quitted. The young girl has been brought up by the side of 
her repentant, sorrowing parent in the strictest manner, for my de 
parted friend lived after the most rigid rules, although she did not 
consider herself good enough to dwell within holy walls. +I have 
given her my word that her wishes shall be fulfilled.” 

“You destroy my fondest dreams, mademoiselle,” said Bourbon. 
“T wished to bring forward my daughter, and in a measure make 
up to her for the fault committed in the thoughtlessness of youth 
towards her mother. And if I even chose to set myself aside 
because Alice wanted to do so, ought I to see the poor child sacri- 
ficed? I am her father, and vows can be absolved.” 

“See her first, your highness,” replied Blanche; “ perhaps then 
you will think differently. A worldly idea does not seem to have 
entered into her tranquil soul ; indeed, she not unfrequently wishes 
herself away from this gay court back to her mother’s house. Are 
you Ey to meet her?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied the duke. “Oh, Mademoiselle de 
Raimond, the joy that awaits me is doubled by coming through 
ou. Would that this may not be without signification, for, by 
eavens, in your hands rests my future happiness !” 

Blanche hurried from the room, returning in a few minutes with 

“ Here, Rosa,” she said, “is the noble Duke de Bourbon, yout 
deceased father’s intimate friend. It is your mother’s desire that 
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should show him the respect due to a parent, and he will look 
with affection upon you.” 

Rosa glanced timidly, and with tearful eyes, at the duke; she 
then let go Blanche’s hand, and bowed low before the tall form of 
the hero. 

“ Bless me, sir!” she exclaimed, in deep emotion; “ and I will 
fancy I hear the voice of my father. I have never known him!” 

Overcome by the most holy feelings of the human heart, Bourbon 
— the young girl to his breast, and blessed her in pious words. 

ature asserted her rights; Blanche stood alone, apparently for- 
gotten. However, she did not lose sight of her aim, and when she 
received the weeping girl from the arms of the duke, smoothed her 
fair hair, and spoke in a sweet motherly way to her; there was 
nothing unstudied or uncalculated in her actions, she wished to 
fascinate, and she chose the surest means, position, and words to 
attain her object. Not in the least affected for one moment her- 
self, she retained complete command of her features and her words, 
and she guided the feelings of both father and daughter with a 
tact that a cold heart knows so well how to maintain over those 
who are greatly agitated. It was only in her house and in her 

nce that Bourbon could see his daughter; she was, therefore, 
sometimes obliged to receive him. The secrecy of these visits, and 
the maternal position in which she stood towards Rosa, all tended 
to make him more intimate; their eyes would meet in the higher 
circles, and the mutual secret they had to keep rendered each 
interview sweet and romantic. But the greater were her hopes 
the more carefully she avoided a declaration. Rosa was always 
present at these meetings—indeed, always appeared to be the 
ome person—and while pride and passion animated the other 
two, she was the only one who experienced an unmixed feeling of 
innocent happiness. The man who had known her father, whom 
she had never seen, and who treated her with paternal tenderness, 
soon won her heart, and the regard for and confidence she enter- 
tamed in him would appear to corroborate the beautiful idea that 
nature forms an invisible tie between blood relations, even though 
ot pass through life unknown to each other. 
while jealous eyes observed the duke’s visits and Blanche’s 
_€Xpectations—we mean Louise de Savoy and De Lorges. The 
young 9 7 ventured to ask one or two questions, and gently to 
— lanche, but they were answered with overweening 
ur 


“Am I no longer free?’ she demanded, in astonishment, “ that 
my steps are watched ; have I consented to be chained up because 
# gentleman has confessed his love for me? Are the regard and 

chivalrous services you show me so selfish, and your faith in 
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me so weak? If this be the case, chevalier, pray forget Blanche 
de Raimond, and seek some lady who does not know the noble 
pride of our sex.” ’ ‘ 

De Lorges, however, was far from following this hint, for 
Blanche never failed by tender oe and many a little favour, 
to lay balm upon the wounds she had thoughtlessly inflicted; full 
of caprices, though irresistible, she played with him as the waves 

y with the little bark they toss about, and to his doubti 

eart she was as unfathomable as the depth of the coals 
however, in {his blind attachment, he forgave the charming 
Blanche his sufferings, he felt the moré hatred and thirst for re 
venge towards Bourbon, and he loudly expressed the wish that his 
rival were not in so exalted a position, or of royal blood, that he 
might meet him with sword and lance, for even against the 
formidable arm of a Roland or an Oliver, fhe would assert his 
right to the heart of his fair lady! 

One day, when the king with a large retinue had ridden to 
Amboise, Bourbon, amidst the throng of knights who were dis 
mounting from their horses, pushed his way up to De Lorges, and 
let his glove drop by his side. 

“You have expressed a wish to meet me in combat, Gaston de 
Lorges,” he said, haughtily; “ take my glove, I will fix the time 
and place before we are a week older. Bourbon has never left 
such a wish unnoticed.” 

“T thank your highness,” replied De Lorges, stooping to pick 
up the gage. “ Be assured I appreciate the Recut you grant me 
—you will fight with one who has never yet unsheathed the 
sword except for his king and his country, for God and the heart 
of his beloved.” 

“For which I respect you, Sir Knight!” answered the duke. 
“Keep my glove, but be silent to every one with respect to our 
rendezvous. You shall hear from me again in Paris.” 
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IN DEFENCE OF LORD BYRON. 
THERE seems to be little difference of opinion as to the folly and 


wickedness of an article purporting to have been written b 
Beecher Stowe, which appeared in last month’s number of. 
millan’s Magazine. | 

Its object—as every one is now aware—was to bring before us, 
asa horrible fact, that an incestuous intercourse with his sister, Mrs. 
Leigh, was the cause, till now undivulged,* of Lord Byron’s sepa- 
ration from his wife. 

If we say—and we do so most sincerely—that we entirely dis- 
believe it—that it is altogether incredible—we do not for a moment 
charge Mrs. Stowe with wilful untruthfulness. She does not give 
itas a discovery of her own. It is not a sensational fragment of 
biography picked up from some obscure source: she is the medium, 
she tll us, of a revelation made to her by Lady Byron herself. 

When she was lionised in England as the writer of a well-known 
work, they became acquainted. On her return to our shores, in 
1856, the intimacy was renewed, and it was then that Lady Byron 


Mrs. 
Mac- 


' jssaid to have told her in confidence what she has now revealed, 


and to have given to her “ a paper containing a brief memorandum 
of the whole, with the dates affixed.” 

Now it is an axiom in the law of evidence that where a written 
document is relied upon, it must, if in existence, be produced. It 
seems in this case to have been returned to Lady Byron, and in its 
stead we have merely Mrs. Stowe’s recollections, after a lapse of 
thirteen years, to the effect that after Lord Byron had become the 
lover of Miss Milbanke, “he fell into the depths of an adulterous 
intnigue with a blood relation;” that at some period of his brief 
married life—it does not exactly appear when—he had confessed 
this to his wife; that she thus (as it is elegantly worded) “had 
him in her power—he stood at her mercy, and she exacted only 
that the unhappy partner of his sins should not follow him out of 
England, and that the ruinous intrigue should be given up.” Such 








* There had been some obscure reference to this painful subject in an article, 
written with elaborate enmity towards Lord Byron, in one of the monthly 
periodicals for last June; but it was left for Mrs. Stowe to bring it forward in 

its offensive distinctness. We have ourselves received letters from those 


who we believe to be well acquainted with the facts; and we are wpe in 
re that, even if her memory has been true, she has been the willing victim 
e 


lusion. Indeed, through one channel or another, there have daily been 


‘utradictions of her statements, or indignant blame of the course which she has 
thosen to adopt. (Sept. 15.) 
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loose and loosely expressed charges as these require better support 
than a recollection of thirteen years since; and in the absence of 
any written evidence we must examine this hideous story as jt 
comes before us. 

We may feel some surprise that, surrounded as she was by 
relations and friends, and by English minds and feelings, Lady 
Byron should have called in as her confidential adviser a stranger, 
the native of a land where lords are not very favourably regarded, 
But we know the right feeling of Americans, and we are satisfied 
that there is not a man in England by whom Mrs. Stowe will be 
more severely blamed than by her own countrymen. Even sup- 

ing her recollections to be correct, we have nothing conclusive, 
Tord Byron’s habit of self-accusation amounted to a monomania, 
and we must know his state of mind when he uttered the words to 
which such a fearful meaning has been given. Lady Byron 
herself, in her letter to Mr. Moore, declared her impression that 
Lord Byron was, at the time they parted, “ under the influence of 
insanity.” And we should have a record of his very words; for 
they might bear a different meaning from what—if we are to 
believe Mrs. Stowe—was given to them by Lady Byron. We 
should also know the state of her own mind at the time she con 
fided to a stranger a secret of such grave and solemn import. It 
could scarcely have been a healthy one, worn out as she was by 
sorrow, age, and sickness; and there is much confusion and yp- 
certainty in what Mrs. Stowe records of their conversations, A 
correspondent of the Times suggests that no blood relationship be- 
tween Lord Byron and Mrs, Leigh existed. We cannot adopt 
such a defence. We hold that there is, up to this time, no proof of 

uilty intercourse whatever. If there had been, Lady Byron mus 
= learnt it before the day of separation ; and what, then, shall 
we say of her continuing to share the home of a man so steeped m 
crime, and of allowing hee child to be named after his supposed 
paramour? It is painful to have to enter into such repulsive 
details. 

Were we to call up Lord Byron himself as a witness, he might 
be objected to. We might be told that in poetry feeling may be 
simulated; but it does not require much knowledge of humm 
nature or of verse to enable us to distinguish the false from t 
true. When he addressed Mrs. Leigh from Diodati, 


My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 

Dearer and purer were, it should be thine ; 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 

No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 

Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 

A loved regret, which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny,— 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee, 
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The first were nothing—had I still the last, 
It were the baven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast 
And mine is not the wish to make them less. 


Is it possible to suppose that words simple and unaffected as 
these could have been written by a guilty man to his partner in 
iniquity? It is too monstrous to be dwelt upon. Those who have 
themselves had a sincere affection foran only sister will know how 
much of deep and fond regard is compatible with its purity. 

We are sorry to have to remark at all upon a subject so repug- 
nant to delicacy and good feeling—if nothing else; and it has 
already, perhaps, been sufficiently adverted to. The alleged mo- 
tive for "a isclosures is a desire to defend the memory of Lady 

n from the attacks of the Countess Guiccioli. Such a de- 
fence was uncalled for; and it has been discountenanced by Lady 
n’s family in a letter from their solicitors, who inform us that 

the only ipaleeations she wished to have preserved have been 
a in the hands of trustees to be used when necessary. They 
ave not considered that the necessity has hitherto arisen; and 
should the documents ever be produced we shall still have to form 
our opinion as to the inferences which may be rightly drawn from 


them. High as Lady Byron’s qualities are admitted to have been, 


we cannot receive as conclusive evidence the impressions of such a 
mind as Mr. Howitt (who was well acquainted with her) has de- 
scribed. 

When we had written thus far, and had satisfied ourselves that, 
in the probabilities of the case alone, there was a sufficient defence, 
our attention was directed to Lord Lindsay’s letter in the Times of 
the 7th of September. Upon two points it offers important evi- 
dence. It confirms Mr. Howitt’s description of the character of 
Lady Byron’s mind; and it shows from papers written by herself 
and Lady Anne Barnard, long after everything must have been 
known, that, by her, not a breath of calumny against Mrs. Leigh 
had been uttered, or an unworthy suspicion been entertained. 
We are driven therefore to the conclusion either that this fearful 
notion was an after-thought working without foundation in a sen- 
fitive and peculiarly-formed mind; or that Mrs. Stowe must have 
mistaken what she heard. 

But whatever she may have heard, it is clear, from her own 
showing, that it was communicated to her for a specific and tem- 
porary purpose; and her publication of it from vague recollec- 
tions, after a lapse of thirteen years, and without authority from 
anyone, can only be regarded (to use the mildest language) as an 
unwarrantable and reckless breach of confidence. 

We have spoken of it as folly and wickedness. It is folly 
use, a8 it,is unsupported by any reliable evidence, it defeats 
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its own object. There was foolishness also in supposing that any 
denunciation of Lord Byron could affect the circulation of his 
writings. Even if he were known to have been without a single 
virtue, the unrivalled beauty of his descriptions, his lofty thought 
and depth of feeling, and the varied harmony of -his verse, would 
still have their hold upon the mind—as they certainly wil] have— 
as long as poetry shall continue to be read. 

The lie of the article, and it undoubtedly is, great in its 
wanton attack upon the character of a lady ‘who lies “ voiceless 
and defenceless” in her grave. If she were to have been arraigned - 
on so dreadful a charge, it should surely have been while she was 
yet living. 

As a piece of writing we cannot compliment Mrs. Stowe upon - 
what she has done. ‘The style is coarse, loose, and commonplace, 
Her paper reminds us of a murder clumsily committed. It is a 
bad deed badly done. A repulsive narrative unrelieved by being 
well told. ) 

Her first successful work gave her a high position in the literature 
of the day. As to the position in which she will be placed by 
her contribution to Macmillan, we forbear to offer an opinion. 








THE CAGED NIG ’{ITINGALE. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


Is it for joy thou pourest forth thy heart 
In a rich flood of music, loud and long? 

If so, what means the plaint that forms a part 
Of such triumphant song? 


What blessedness has made thy spirit glad? 
What unknown pu can in thy breast be bound? 


Ah, sorrow sure did never ring so sad! 
Nor joy more joyful sound ! 


But thine is not the only breast on earth 
Where clash the two extremes of joy and grief! 
Nor lone heart to whom pleasure’s wildest mirth 
Can bring but poor relief! 


Thou long’st to revel in the free sunshine, 

Or nestle in some grove where green leaves play; 
And so this weary prisoned soul of mine, 

Like thee, would fly away! 








LORD BROUGHTON. 


In the Daily Telegraph newspaper there appeared an account 

of the will A. me apse better known as Sir John Cam 

s Hobhouse, taken from another paper. It apprised the present 
a writer of his lordship’s decease. It ‘recalled, too, the style of 
d many old magazines, which, in an account of a marriage or a 
death, always attached the money’s worth of the party to the 
account of the ceremony. The record in the present case of a 


ne death leaving so much money, must be taken as the statement of a 
fs man’s social importance, as, no doubt, it is always designed to do 
. after the spirit of modern Carthage. Lord Broughton’s fortune, 
iB however, would show but poorly by the side of some extinct 

Rothschild, in a country where even virtue or the old chivalric 
feeling must pale its ineffectual fire before mammon. Sir John, 
by therefore, or rather his lordship, made no sensation on his exit 


from life. He died worth only a few thousands; quite enough 

for a scholar and a gentleman, but not for mammon idolatry. 

Hence it was, perhaps, that his exit made so little noise in the 
. pluténic world. 

The last time we saw Lord Broughton—for his title made him 
seem a stranger—he was Sir John Cam Hobhouse. We were 
seated by his side at dinner, with about a dozen in all, who kept 
up a very lively conversation. He was remarkably pleasant and 
communicative, though still with that somewhat heavy manner in 
converse which also marked his bodily conformation. He was not 
one of those who bear about them a prestige of the ability they 
really possess. He was not striking in his manner, yet there were 
few more deceptive in that respect, since, when he pleased, his matter 
was good, his delivery fluent, and he was possessed, when he 
aroused himself, of an energy and a happiness of expression shown 
in @ superior style of oratory. This was only when he was the 
assailant party. In reply he was far less effective; indeed, he 

might here be styled inefficient. He was formidable when he led 
an attack in the senate, rapid, sarcastic, and well awake to the 

points of an adversary’s defensive resources. This in regard 
to days long since passed, that often seem to return with their 
scenery and acts, only to cheat us with “ blear illusion.” 

But forsaking for a moment the mention of his forensic powers 
for a retrospective glance at the men and incidents connected with 
him when he bore his family name—for in the peerage he seems 
to have been lost, or to have sacrificed a reality for a shadow, as is 
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too often the case—in memory’s glass he is yet seen connected 
with others who passed into dusty death long before himeelf, 
those, too, whom the world had better known before they pre- 
ceded him to the tomb. Some of his German and Italian cele 
brities were among them, with whom, at a late period, we too 
had held “pleasant counsel”—Augustus William Schlegel, Count 
Porro of Milan, Madam de Stael Holstein, the Duchess de Broglio, 
Pecchio, Ugo Foscolo, the brothers Ugoni, Bozzelli, and others, 
His remarks on Schlegel do not agree with our observations - 
regarding that singular man and profound scholar. We never 
observed anything in Schlegel of that curt mode of reply which 
Sir John, in his work on Italy or on the Italians and Germans, | 
attributed to the learned linguist. We must have met him, too, 
with but little difference in point of time, though Lord B, 
saw him at Coppet, where we never had been. The last place we 
met him was in London, and we parted from him on putting him 
to his quarters at the door of Brunet’s Hotel, Leicester-square, 
now converted into some sort of show place. We should certainly 
not have characterised him as Lord B. has done. Perhaps he 
was, when at Coppet, somewhat out of his element, or in a posi- 
tion where he appeared too highly flattered by the attentions of 
the lady of that classical spot to restrain himself within bounds, 
as happens sometimes when individuals are pampered. We should 
not have thought of delineating him as Sir John has done on his 
last Italian visit. 

We remember that Schlegel expressed some fears the last time 
weé saw him, that the newspaper press of England would cause a 
deterioration of the language. He alluded to the reports, which 
he censured the editors for not correcting in the matter of bad 
English and slang phrases. Just as if an editor had not his hands 
filled in his own department, from the enormous size of our 
papers, and the rapidity with which they are issued. At that 
time the reporters introduced, too often it is true, the language of 
the lower classes into the papers, to which it is probable Schlegel 
alluded. But enough; too much of the bygone intrudes where 
memory only seeks to bring up a solitary object, despite the desire 
to avoid it. To return to the main point. We first recollect the 
deceased nobleman leading a strong party of parliamentary 
reformers, of which, as a supporter of reform, he was one of the 
boldest of his day. He had no reserve upon the question, no shy- 
ness like Lord Russell, when he proclaimed “ finality.” He had 
no hesitation upon the broadest view of the question, and, there- 
fore, in place of waiting the attacks of his opponents upon a me 
sure in politics at that time sparingly handled, he several times 
became the assailant. We well remember the blows he dealt 
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his opponents in parliament, with an absence of all reservation 

the question on his part. He supported what was pro- 
‘himed next to treason in mischief, the very essence of republi- 
canism, and soon. Few were more formidable in their attacks. 
He was best distinguished as an assailant. His oratory was felt b 
an opponent, and that to some purpose, when he put forth his 
strength, as “ager ae as any member in the House, and as un- 
sparingly. His voice’ was good, and he had great self-reliance, 
knowing how to assail an adversary, and to punish, as well as 
any gladiator of the parliamentary amphitheatre. Here he must 
be admitted to have halted—he could not reply when attacked. 
He always exhibited an inferiority the more surprising as his 
attacks were so well made and so effective. He never flinched 
in the bold avowal of his principles, let them be ever so 
obnoxious, and that to the full balance. The number or ad- 
dress of his opponents did not daunt him. Even Lord Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, who was so powerful in his attacks, was not 
more than his equal; but here the comparison ceased. Lord 
Derby was as powerful in reply as in attack; in fact, his lordship 
was “able” in that in which Sir John Hobhouse was most defi- 
cient, and had no chance in standing up before him, though in 
attack Sir John was fully his lordship’s match. 

He was one of the oldest and boldest reformers of his day, and 
one of the most successful. He had Burdett at his side at one 
time, but that unprincipled and weak-minded man, of whom 
Horne Tooke made a puppet, was utterly destitute of principle, and 
could be of no advantage to any party, for his talents were of no 
moment. The aid received from his support, either by the 
reformers or conservatives, was too trivial to be of advantage to 
either. He was often a subject of embarrassment rather than utility, 
and latterly of pity. He gradually sank into that natural state 
of mental feebleness from which the petting of Tooke and the 
shouts of the Westminster electors, whom he was deceiving, had 
for a short time elevated him in his political harlequinades. Such 
was the conclusion of the career of the man whom Cobbet called 
“Old Glory,” in consequence of his desire of obtaining popularity 
without principle. Hobhouse was sincere; a term never uader- 
stood by Burdett, who was a trickster of a low calibre of mind, 
and ended by becoming the jest and pity of every political party. 

scenes of that day could not again occur, because the advance 
of principle on all sides would cover with disgrace a course of pro- 
ing among political men which the old worn out character of 
the political times of George III. had matured, to decay before the 
more honest and straightforward system of later and more ad- 


vanced days, No man in the present day is fearful of owning his 
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principles. It was then different, for moral and political cowards 
were numerous, but with that class Sir John Cam Hobhouse was 
not to be numbered. He did not hesitate to proclaim what prin- 
ciples he supported, even to the verge of political martyrdom. It 
is not possible in the present day to imagine, out of the church, 
that anything can be feared in avowing conservative or liberal 
principles. 

Loyalty, in the time referred to, was always on one side. The 
present public have no idea of the reproaches that awaited him . 
who revealed his honest convictions, or what were called disloyal 
principles. Loyalty in those days always depended in. being 
in or out of office. Hobhouse had the cou to declare to 
the House of Commons, that lowered around him black as 4 
thunder-cloud, that reform must come, and that he was a re 
former. To comprehend this in the present tendency towards 
liberal measures on all sides, the difference of the times must be 
understood, and that political animosity which the court and 
borough venality had in triumphant majorities alike anathematised 
and declared ruinous to the country. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse quitted England to visit the South, 
with Lord Byron’s impress of the classical land of Greece upon 
his mind, and his imagination full of the ancient glory of that 
land of renown. This journey was well calculated to strengthen 
those principles of freedom of which the mental culture had been 
previously begun. Who could visit the shores of Hellas, that im- 
mortal land, and not imbibe somewhat of the spirit, even from its 
ashes? Whocould wander amid the wrecks of departed ages, and 
not invoke the genius of the land, and receive something of its 
influence ? Who could pass there among the relics of departed time, 
and not recal the glory of its people, the beauty of its language, 
the antiquity of its writers, the fame of its arts, the deeds of its 
heroes, and the duration of its renown? Who could tread that 
land of inspiration and not feel the sacred fire, the high vestal 
mond of that flame, which belongs to such scenes and remem- 

rances, kindle in his bosom? Who of the educated and 
thoughtful will not acknowledge that the lorn relics of that de- 
parted greatness are worth in memory some of our best modem 
appliances? There it was that popular freedom flourished for 
so many ages, and the hallowed spirit of the greatest and most 
— things of earth ripened to a maturity which left the most 
asting and noblest of heritages in the arts, sciences, even i & 
degree, the Christian faith, all derived from a glory intimately 
connected with that never-dying land. 

Italy seems to have engaged the attention of the traveller much 
more than the Orient. “4 ae it was that things there were more 
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easily understood, better defined, and more interesting to one who 


does not seem to have so much of the imaginative power 
gs of that which deals with fact. Attached to the literature 
of that country, Lord Broughton gave a brief account of some of 
its literati, and quoted from its more distinguished writers, as if 
he really felt as well as understood their productions. Still he 
added nothing new to the stock of knowledge previously acquired 
regarding them. Had he done this the public in England would 
scarcely have sympathised with him. The day is further off than 
it ever was when the writings of our true poets, like those of 
the great Italian schools, will be heard sung in our streets, and will 
be as well felt and understood by the lowliest, as those of Dante 
were at Florence. Schlegel told the present writer he had spent 
seven years in translating Shakespeare. Sir John Hobhouse re- 
called the memory of that fact to ourselves, but not with the 
addition of his lament at the popular apathy in regard to our 
greater poets, when observing that their beauties were fully appre- 
ciated in Germany. 

While Sir John recorded his opinions of others, he made no 
advances himself beyond what many men in his circumstances 
had done before him. He was partial to the Italian poets, though 
he made no novel observations regarding them. The contents of 
his volumes, and the observations they contain, were not of an 
order which rises much above those of some other travellers. Of 
Petrarch and Laura he has made a slight mention, but their names 
are on every tongue, even those strange to Italy, and must con- 
tinue to be so, particularly in regard to one about whom were 
written those divine lines: 

——Lampeggio dell’ angelico riso 
Che sole an far in terra un paradiso 


Poco polvere son, che nulla sente 
Ed io pur vera. 


Acquainted with the modern Italian literati, there is little 
new that Lord Broughton has left us in regard to them, and yet 
he has taken no small pains to illustrate them by apposite quota- 
tions from their works, as well as to throw light upon his own 
particular favourites. 

There is not space in a single article to examine a subject so 
much discussed by men who have been distinguished in society for 

ing conversant with the literature of Italy. The merit of its 

poets and historians must be passed over with his view of 
them, for the part he played at home in the great political mea- 
sures then before the country, and in which he figured, poten 
of reform. But to whatever cause he lent his support, thoug 
proved a Marcellus in attack, he was no Fabius in iaidaaa: Bold, 
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and in the onslaught effective, and sincere amid his impetuosity, 
it probably made him reflect notwithstanding on his weakness in 
reply, an haps increased it. He was an honest and upright 
man and po itician. He never pretended to be that which he was 
not in his political career. Burdett was a man of twenty thou- 
sand per annum, and in England that will cover a multitude of 
sins, political, moral, or religious (for there are “sins religious”), 
This is a predisposition that seems to increase with time, judging 
by its social progress. Hobhouse would not evade the question of 
reform, when an annuitant of ten pounds per annum was ready to 
sacrifice his mite for the same end. At that moment it was a species 
of treason with some who held the reins of power to speak of 
reform. A man covered himself with abuse if he openly declared 
his sentiments. Now, both Conservative and Liberal speak out 
their sentiments. Both have seen the necessity of it, and the 
work has been completed by those who formerly opposed the 
principle. 

Sir John’s recollections of the East, and of its glorious legacies 
in heroic character, no doubt stimulated him politically at home, 
One who had just trod the pass of Thermopylae, expatiated on the 
plains of Marathon, and called up the spirits of the past from the 
scene of the battle of Salamis, could not but feel thrill through 
his frame those glorious remembrances, and that inspiring imagery, 
which in high-minded men whisper of elevated principle, suffer 
no low feeling to intrude, and incite to integrity in political life, 
Thus is the latter freed from that demoralising corruption, which 
in modern times has too often buried political honesty beneath the 
burden of a taxation levied to support the absolute power of Euro- 
pean monarchies, and the prostration of freedom, but levied in 
vain. The end defeated, the burden, the cost of the unhallowed 
experiment, is still to be borne by posterity. Well did the Duke 
of Wellington denounce our interference with the internal affairs 
of other nations. 

In the course Hobhouse took, he saw many mistrustful of him, 
but he persevered, and declared for the restoration of the letter 
and spirit of the constitution. He saw many of his old friends look 
shy upon him, and some taunted him, but he disregarded it, and 
the distaste his conduct excited among his political opponents. He 
imagined he was right, and the consciousness of it sustained him. 
He was returned to parliament for Westminster—no small consola- 
tion under the circumstances—and when his feeble-minded brother 
representative unmasked, he remained steadfast, honest, and as 
much disgusted with his colleague as any individual whom 
Burdett had deceived; for in all other changes of party among 
political men of the day they had some excuse to offer, but the 
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desertion of Burdett was of a different character, and neither party 
could trust him seriously. 

When a change of ministry took place, Hobhouse became 
secretary at war, and he at once determined to be useful to reason 
and humanity as far as was in his power. They who had before 
“cut” him, to adopt a word vulgar enough it is true, but fashion- 
able, now condescended to saalienios him. He had advocated a 
reform in the treatment of the soldier by the punishment of the 
lash upon every occasion. He had shown that it was truly a 
national stigma. He was now in office, where he had great in- 
fluence for the removal of that disgrace to the British army, but 
he had against him the whole of the officers of that army, who 
bought their ranks, and would not put the talent and power they 
had purchased in jeopardy. It would have ended by disaster to 
the ministry had he proceeded. He could not achieve what he 
desired, and could only modify the practice. He was charged with 
inconsistency, and what he could not effect he would not suffer 
himself to be upbraided with neglecting. He resigned his post 
and several thousands per annum. ‘This was no slight sacrilice, 
and therefore to be more highly estimated. It is probable that his 
brethren in office were too weak to face the opposition of the 


‘money-promotion system of the army, which bought its power over 


the soldier. Hobhouse nobly resigned his place, and made him- 
self the sacrifice to the continuance of a cruel, vicious, and mer- 
cenary system. 

There is sometimes no pleasing any party, not even a man’s own, 
by conduct that is strictly honourable. Hobhouse saw that great 
mischief would follow to the popular cause if he persevered. 
There are oftentimes obstacles to the fulfilment of acts backed by 
the best results apparently, in which circumstances render it unwise 
at the moment to persist and Hobhouse, notwithstanding, got 
a sufficiency of abuse for his self-sacrifice. Yet since that day the 
measure has been modified and adopted. 

After an interval of time, or that period which elapsed before 
Sir Robert Peel came into office, Sir John Hobhouse remained 
without a seat in parliament. He entered it once more, being re- 
turned for Nottingham. He was now, too, in the best position for 
the display of his talents. His strength, as before observed, in regard 
to parliamentary speaking, lay almost wholly in attack, and he had 
an opportunity of displaying his forensic power to his heart’s 
content. Peel had come into office during the interval in which 
he had been without a seat in the House of Commons. Sir John 
Hobhouse re-entered the House, and became no mean antagonist 
to the premier. The latter was nowise easy in the post he had ac- 
cepted. He became the object of incessant attacks, and full sorely 
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was his patience tried in the debates. Ridicule by no means 

intless, and continued assaults unsparingly directed at one who 
Soll te power resting upon a solid basis, must have tried the best 
temper, although pretty well hardened to such usage. Sir Robert's 
power at that moment rested upon a divided party. There was 
scarcely an incident that an assailant could seize upon and hurl at 
the minister that Hobhouse did not use offensively; and his attacks 
were effective. He accused Peel of lapses, real and pretended, and 
brought against him every oratorical weapon he could muster to 
show him his weakness. He reiterated his attacks until Sir Robert 
Peel’s resignation. The severity of these onslaughts must have 
deeply wounded Sir Robert, and yet in reply Hobhouse had no 
power, while Peel was here fully his assailant’s = age Hobhouse 
concentrated all his energies in these attacks. He employed the 
most formidable weapons unsparingly. Irony, taunt, mockery, at 
Sir Robert’s inconsistencies, to which he lay open, all at a moment 
when no worthy ally aided him in his defence. It was bitterly 
severe. The minister was also at the moment surrounded with 
difficulties. It was of no advantage that Sir Robert gave indica- 
tions of yielding on some points. His opponent was merciless. He 
made a weapon of those very indications on certain points, in place 
of admitting them for what they were intended to be. When the 
impolitic appointment of Lord Londonderry to the Russian embassy 
took place, considered on all sides a most exceptionable affair, for 
some little ability as a politician was required at a court like that 
of Russia, Sir John Hobhouse redoubled his attacks. The appoint- 
ment was considered a most impolitic one it is true, and the taunts 
of Hobhouse in consequence cut the deeper. Sir Robert then seemed 
serisible of his incaution in appointing such an individual, where 
no small degree of ability was required. The recal of the appoint- 
ment did not lessen the severity of the attacks from Sir John Hob- 
house’s side. It was not at all improbable that on reflection Sir 
Robert himself was aware that placing an incapable in such a 
wary court as the Russian was not wise. It still must have been 
painful to the minister to withdraw an appointment in the face of 
a political enemy, and doubly painful while writhing under his 
lash. Most assuredly, after idk examples of mortification from 
their opponents, the price of holding the place of minister seems 
hardly worth the rebuffs that he meets with in gratifying his 
ambition. Sir Robert Peel, though no novice in parliamentary 
dealings, must have felt deeply mortified at an attack for which 
his opponent had so strong a ground. 

Sir John Hobhouse was not at all inclined to provoke attacks 
on himself there is no doubt, from his consciousness of his inability 


atareply. In fact he seemed to shrink from them, and thus confess 
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ity he could not amend. He became President of the 
Board of Control, and a cabinet minister as well, but he attended 
afterwards much more to the business of his office than to the 
defence of the administration to which he belonged, as if conscious 
of his want of power in resisting the assaults of those who assailed 
the cabinet to which he belonged. 

In literature he was possessed of a pure taste, one of the few 
jn office who was qualified in a similar manner in later times, if 
Canning be excepted. His observations upon Italian writers were 
for the most part just. In his remarks on the remnants of Roman 
edifices seen during his travels there is nothing very new. He made 
a species of apology for not being able to give more than a brief 
account of the revolution of 1848, and of the restoration of the old 
system of things in the South. The state of literature in Italy 
was the most interesting of his observations, though it has not 
much novelty. He alludes to Cesarotti, who translated Homer 
and Ossian into his native tongue, and to others, most of whom 
were in the grave years before his visit, as well as to Mazza, who 
died in 1817. He notices Parini and his extraordinary influence, 
and also Alfieri, but he was personally known to neither. 
Parini lies without a tomb, to which Foscolo, whom he knew in 
England, alludes in his celebrated “Sepolchri.” Parini’s “ Day” 
made a great sensation in Italy when it appeared. The lines in 
the “Sepolchri,” which relate to him, are an allusion to his burial 
without a record: 

——There sleeps without a tomb 
Thy priest, Thalia, with enduring love, 
Who sung to thee! | 


Of Alfieri, Sir John Hobhouse gave an account at considerable 
length; but most of the incidents he records had been known 
before to all readers of Italian. Singular in character, unstable, 
passionate, as those who have read his works well know, he was 
still a master of his art. The remarks of Sir John — this sin- 

r character will not surprise those who have read of him in 
talian. His life too has been long ago = He had 
amore thorough command of his native language than any 
contemporary author. His dramatic pieces are severe in beauty, 
and his mastership of the language is displayed with his great power. 
Foscolo = aa the present writer that he had seen Alfieri in 
his youth, and that he was full of a peculiar highmindedness, and 
had fits of great abstraction. Sir John Hobhouse, in giving a 
condensed account of this singular man, does it without personal 
knowledge, it is true, but lucidly. Alfieri died in 1804. 

It was to Hippolitus Pindemonte that Foscolo dedicated the 
“Sepolchri.” Malena once visited England, and our lite- 
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rature was familiar to him. Foscolo in his “Sepolchri” addressed 


him: 
True Pindemonte is it, that even hope, 
Never inconstant, flies the sepulchres— 
There comes oblivion; and o’er strewn remains, 
And marr’d resemblances of earth and heaven, 
Time glides, and mocks man and his monuments! 


Lord Broughton’s delineation of the character of this pleasing 
poet, as well as of Monti, show that he had read both with atten- 
tion. Monti was somewhat of a democrat, or rather one on whom 
political principle sat mp He wrote in the terza rhyme, and, 
though he is generally elegant and graceful, he can only rank in 
the second class of the Italian poets. Still Monti must be read by 
all who wish to know something of a poet most versatile in his 
eo character, though not in the first rank as an Italian 

ard, 

One of the most elevated and pure of modern Italian poets was 
Foscolo, who died ap exile in England, after foretelling in one of 
his sonnets his future fate: 


Thine are my songs, my mother earth! but not 
My bones: these ever from thy bosom cast, 
Fate hath decreed an unwept sepulchre ! 


He was one of the great names of modern Italy. In England he 
was not comprehended. No foreign writer is out of his native 
land, except by a few. Lord Broughton has done well in the 
few faint outlines he has given of Foscolo. With elevation of 
sentiment and severity of diction, the multitude have no sympathy, 
nor the desire nor power to comprehend. A work is much wanted 
that will give a true picture of Italian literature generally, since 
the decease of Tiraboschi in 1794. We must, therefore, be 
thankful for what we can obtain from all available sources upon a 
subject so full of interest. 
Cyrus REpDING. 














